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Horace Mann 


TORACE MANN has become a 
legend in American education ; it 
remains yet for him to be known as one 
of the most earnest apostles of human 
freedom. He is constantly referred to 
in institute lectures; he is looked upon 
properly as a patron saint of libraries, 
teacher training, decent schoolhouses, 
temperance, hospitals for the insane, 
humane treatment of prisoners, and the 
rights of man. He stated that while in 
Congress, he labored “to protect Ameri- 
can labor, obtain cheap postage, and 
make for security of men engaged in 
American commerce.” His ideas on the 
curriculum and school discipline were as 
modern as any held today. Only Wash- 
ington and Jefferson lead “Horace 
Mann” in naming schoolhouses. 
Originally popular, he left public 
life, as he said, “very unpopular.” “For 
a time,” he said, “I may be under a 
cloud, but I look to futurity for my vin- 
dication.” To understand this, one 
should realize that he was ahead of his 
times ; that he was a natural champion 
of “causes” ; and that, once in a fight, 
he did not scruple to use every advan- 
tage possible. While in Congress, “he 
was too much involved in personal 
controversy.” He was relentless ; he pur- 
sued his attack on the Boston princi- 
pals further than one in his position of 
power could justify. His imagination 
was easily set on fire by a new idea; he 
succumbed uncritically to German nor- 
mal schools and to phrenology, the 
wildest delusion of his day. 
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His life revealed the sturdiness of 
the Puritan stock from which he 
sprang. “Wheat which God had win- 
nowed to make the seed of a free na- 
tion.” In his home were practiced the 
solid virtues of New England; thrift 
industry, self-restraint, helpfulness, 
public spirit, religion. His education, 
while limited in the formal sense, was 
sound and calculated to promote self- 
reliance. The small library in his home 
town, Exeter, was the germ of his pur- 
pose “to sow libraries in the State of 
Massachusetts as a farmer sows seed.” 
It was a gift to the people, who through 
the church fathers had asked Mr. 
Franklin for a bell for the steeple. “I 
send you two hundred books,” wrote 
the sage of Philadelphia, “for I know 
the people of Exeter prefer sense to 
sound.” The suggestion was not lost 
on Horace Mann. 


NE thing stands out prominently 

in Mann’s college career; an in- 
tense love of political and religious 
freedom. His valedictory address was 
on the subject of “The Gradual Ad- 
vancement of the Human Species in 
Dignity and Happiness” ; and, although 
he gave full credit to those bold Eng- 
lishmen who forced the signing of 
Magna Charta and forwarded the 
rights of man, he also revealed his faith 
in education as the sovereign means to 
human progress—a means without vio- 
lence and full of good will. 


After a brief career as tutor and 
librarian at Brown University, he 
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turned to the study of law. This was a 
choice well in line with the American 
tradition, for it held the promise of 
political preferment. His ethics and 
his common sense united in leading him 
to accept only cases he believed just. 
His political service began in the state 
legislature, where he was interested 
chiefly in charities, benevolent institu- 
tions, temperance, civil and religious 
liberty, morals, and education. Later he 
speaks of his “struggle to imbue the 
mind with the law and spirit of reli- 
gious liberty,” which “magnified in 
himself the importance of free institu- 
tions,” of which the free school came to 
stand first. 


Elected to Congress to take the place 
of John Quincy Adams, he espoused 
the anti-slavery cause and had attached 
to his name the distrust which people 
are likely to feel for the reformer. He 
joined the Free-Soil Party, not only to 
eradicate slavery, but because to him 
it stood for all the rights of free men. 
He was defeated for the governorship 
on the Free-Soil ticket and soon left his 
native state to take up the duties of 
president of Antioch College, a new in- 
stitution founded by the Christians out 
on the pioneer edge of things at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Just before leaving for 
his new home, he declared before a 
public meeting, “It rejoices me to think 
that the last three words I shall perhaps 
ever utter to a Massachusetts audience 
are temperance, education, and free- 
dom.” 


HE names of the exceptional lead- 

ers in American education can be 
counted on the ten fingers; Mann is 
probably the only one of these, if we 
except Jefferson, who ever held public 
office. Why is this the case? There are 
many men of fine character and ca- 
pacity in school work. Most of them 
have been better trained, in a formal 
sense, than Horace Mann. Why should 
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California claim only one great politi- 
cal leader in the field of education; 
John Swett, himself a follower of the 
Mann tradition? The answer is that 
our leaders need a firmer faith in edu- 
cation, a more resolute purpose to 
battle for it and to repeat that battle not 
once, but countless times. It is not po- 
tential leaders we lack; it is faith and 
courage; it is the will to battle for 
others without regard for the conse- 
quences to ourselves. 


Mann was distinguished for “moral 
earnestness.”” His orations were effec- 
tive, not so much for what he said as 
for the deadly seriousness of the 
speaker. His personality spoke for him ; 
his life was more than anything he 
ever said. Those who saw him and 
knew him were impressed with his con- 
viction that education is absolutely 
indispensable to civilized life and prog- 
ress—an education that makes the most 
of the individual no matter what his 
race, intelligence, or social class. Mann 
had no respect for the educational “ad- 
vertiser” and “propagandist”; nor 
would he have for the insincere advo- 
cates of “social efficiency” and “a new 
social order.” To him any form of 
hypocrisy was anathema; he likewise 
held contempt for “light, half-believers 
of casual creeds.” 

His purpose was wholly unselfish. 
He did not try to make speeches merely 
to please the people; he did not esti- 
mate the effect of what he said upon his 
election to Congress or to the governor- 
ship. He had much logic, but more 
character ; he communicated more than 
he taught. Believing in the worth of 
education and being unselfish in his 
purpose, he was able to use all his ener- 
gies and all his time without fear in the 
public interests. Self-dedication to the 
job in hand is better thar fence-build- 
ing. Mann never evaded a battle; he 
never showed fear. He never deviated 
from a straight course toward his ob- 
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jective. Behind his faith in the com- 
mon people and in education as a means 
for their advancement was the great 
principle of public service which he ex- 
pressed in his last public speech, the 
commencement address at Antioch; 
“Be ashamed to die until you have done 
some good for humanity.” This should 
be inscribed over the portal of every 
school bearing his name. 


Joun C. ALMACK, 


Professor of Education, Stanford 
University. 





U. C. Summer Session 


HE University of California Sum- 

mer Session of 1937 at Berkeley 
will offer an extensive program in many 
fields of study. This program will be 
composed of 237 courses in 39 depart- 
ments. The staff will include 153 in- 
structors. 

The Summer Session will provide 
education courses in the fields of his- 
tory of education, educational psychol- 
ogy, principles of education, educational 
administration, vocational education in- 
cluding trade and industrial teacher 
training, secondary education, social 
education, and speech education. The 
courses in these fields will provide 
teachers with an opportunity to com- 
plete requirements for the various 
state credentials, to continue their work 
toward higher degrees, and at the same 
time will provide new and stimulating 
viewpoints in whatever phase of teach- 
ing they are engaged. 

Teachers in the field of physical edu- 
cation will be interested in the variety 
of methods courses which have been 
planned for them: Courses on. the 
teaching of modern dance, folk danc- 
ing, clog dancing, social dancing; the 
teaching of basketball, golf, and arch- 
ery; courses on the teaching of gym- 
nastics, wrestling, swimming, life 
saving ; courses in the coaching of bas- 


ketball, diving, field sports, and in 
athletic training; a course on educa- 
tional dramatics and pageantry and one 
on the teaching of physical education 
in the secondary schools. 

Teachers whose interests lie in the 
field of elementary education will find 
the Demonstration School equipped to 
illustrate the application of fundamen- 
tal principles of teaching and learning. 
It will cover the kindergarten and 
primary grades, intermediate and upper 
grades, and rural schools. 

Graduate seminars allowing credit 
toward the master’s degree will be 
found in agriculture, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, French, 
German, history, librarianship, music, 
oceanography, physical education, 
physics, Spanish, and zodlogy. In 
addition to these graduate seminars, 
there will be a great many upper divi- 
sion or undergraduate courses in these 
and other fields which will be accepted 
toward the requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree. 

For superintendents and high school 
principals who are unable to remain 
away from their duties for the full 
period of the Summer Session, the 
Conference for School Executives will 
again be held. Its purpose is to provide 
an intensive two weeks’ session in 
which a great number of the most im- 
portant problems confronting superin- 
tendents and principals will be presented 
and discussed by a group of specially 
qualified instructors. The dates of this 
Conference are July 12 to 23. 

A special feature of the Conference 
this summer will be fifteen hours of 
intensive discussion of the problems 
incident to the maintenance and opera- 
tion of school plants, led by George F. 
Womrath, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, who is a national 
authority in the field. Another feature 
of the Conference will be a discussion 
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of the program and activities of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Aside from strictly academic work, 
students in the Summer Session will be 
provided with ample facilities for en- 
tertainment and recreation—five out- 
door swimming pools, eighteen tennis 
courts, eight handball courts, and sev- 
eral fields for outdoor sports and activi- 
ties. There will be a swimming meet 
and a number of tournaments—tennis, 
badminton, handball, squash, ping pong. 
Plans have also been made for three 
assembly dances, an evening swimming 
party, a sports party, a camp fire pro- 
gram, and a play day. Nature study 
hikes will be conducted to Berkeley 
East Bay Park and to Muir Woods. 
Those who enjoy horseback riding will 
find many saddle trails. 

Special lectures, a series of modern 
plays, the Sunday half-hours of music 
weekly in the Greek Theater, a program 
at International House centering around 
the problems of international relations, 
the proximity of Berkeley to the many 
places of cultural and educational in- 
terest in San Francisco and the Bay 
area—these, together with the academic 
offerings and the recreational facilities 
of the campus, are a few of the re- 
sources and advantages which make a 
summer spent in residence at the Uni- 
versity of California a pleasant as well 
as a profitable experience. 

The University of California Sum- 
mer Session opens on June 28 and 
closes on August 6. 





Our Guidance Series 
URING the last three months— 
March, April, and May —the 
JourNAL has been publishing a series 
of articles and reports on the general 
topic of guidance in the secondary 
school. Several copies of these maga- 
zines are still on hand. 
Feeling that many schools will wish 
to purchase several sets of the three 
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issues, we are offering a special price 
for the series if purchased in small 
quantities. Ten or more copies of any 
issue sell at 35 cents each, the single 
copy price being 50 cents. For this 
guidance series, however, the ten copies 
do not necessarily have to be confined 
to a single issue. They may be divided 
between two or even three of the is- 
sues. Thus if is possible to purchase 
only three or four copies of all three 
issues and still take advantage of the 
35-cent price. Drop us a postcard and 
tell us how many copies you want. We 
will ship them at once, postage prepaid. 
Many teacher colleges have been 
ordering quantities of the magazines 
for use in summer classes. Paid for 
out of a syllabus fee, two or three sets 
of the complete series would be a valu- 
able addition to any education library’s 
material on the subject of guidance. 





Poor Mark! 


N the April ‘issue of the JOURNAL 

was printed an anonymous article 
entitled “Poor Mark! He’s Out on the 
End.of a Log.” But no longer is Mark 
even on the end of the log. The follow- 
ing letter, addressed to the editor, com- 
pletes the story : 
Dear Sir: 

As a footnote to my article appear- 
ing in the April edition, you may state 
that at a special board meeting last night 
on the anniversary of our entry into war 
my professional scalp as an adminis- 
trator was neatly lifted. The good, but 
inexperienced, man who replaces me 
will receive $400 per year less salary. 
The change was made on the sole basis 
of economy and will save the taxpayers 
8 mills on each $100 of assessed valu- 
ation, 8 mills being the value of experi- 
ence. 


Whom do I see about getting a job 
on the W. P. A.? 


Yours truly, 











Research in Guidance on the 
Secondary Level 4s; sonvw. nanseson 


N introduction to current problems 
of guidance was made for the 
benefit of members of the Western 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools gathered at San Francisco, 
March 24, to hear the reports of their 
association’s two commissions on guid- 
ance. The major trends outlined were 
those brought out at the February, 
1937, Conference on Guidance, held in 
connection with the Department of Su- 
perintendence convention at New Or- 
leans. Some of the more important 
problems discussed are as follows: 


1. Whether or not the guidance pro- 
gram should be carried out by specially 
trained individuals functioning under 
separate departments, or whether the 
teachers should be brought into the 
picture. 

2. The relative degree of importance 
that should be attached to group guid- 
ance as against individual counseling. 

3. The extent of the testing program 
and the uses to which the results should 
be put. Who should be permitted to 
have access to and use the records. 

4. The relative value of “How-To- 





q The summaries herewith presented, under the general title of Guidance in 
i California Schools and Colleges, cover the work of two commissions appointed by 
Dr. Frank W. Thomas, president of the Western Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools. The Commission on Guidance in Secondary Schools was headed by 
Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, principal of the Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, 
and the Commission on Guidance in Colleges and Universities was headed by Dr. 
Merton E. Hill, director of admissions, University of California at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 

The reports of the two commissions were made at the morning session of the 
Western Association meeting in San Francisco, March 24. More complete reports of 
the work of the commissions will appear in a printed pamphlet, to be printed later 
by the Western Association. The secondary school study will appear in its complete 
form as the doctoral dissertation of Ting Hsuan Chen, whose research has been 
directed by Professors Proctor, Hand, and Kefauver, of the School of Education, 
Stanford University. 

The short statements by Dr. John W. Harbeson, principal of the Pasadena Junior 
College. and Harold Bennett Brooks, principal of the George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach, and the longer article by Mr. Chen and Doctor Proctor constitute 
the summary of the report of the Commission on Guidance in Secondary Schools. 
The summary of the report of the second commission has been prepared by Miss 
Mary B. Perry. 

Other articles in this issue on the subject of guidance include a progress report 
| by Miss Helen C. Babson of Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles, and a short 
contribution by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass of the State Department. This issue of the 
“Journal” concludes the series of three numbers which have been devoted to the 
subject of guidance. Special prices on orders for the series are listed on page 8 of 
the current issue. 
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Study Courses.” Whether these should 
be handled by counselors teaching large 
groups in “orientation courses,” or by 
specialists within each field. 

5. Whether remedial work should be 
attempted under class organization and 
in groups or by homeroom teachers or 
counselors to individuals. 

6. The relative importance of voca- 
tional guidance as contrasted with edu- 
cational guidance, and the possibility of 
combining the two. 

Among the topics stressed at the 
Conference was the great increase in 
instrumentalities designed to increase 
the power of the counselor to make edu- 
cational and vocational predictions 
within reasonable limits. This increased 
power places a greater responsibility 
upon counselors. While it enables 
them to help students to map their 
school progress in a more satisfactory 
manner, it also imposes an obligation 
upon the counselor to use this new 
found power with caution and discrimi- 
nation. The relation of the counselor 
to curriculum revision was also brought 
out. As the result of effective guid- 
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ance service many schools are finding it 
necessary to alter traditional courses. 
Those courses which in the past have 
been causes of severe elimination are 
being made elective or eliminated en- 
tirely. In their place have come new 
courses better adapted to the needs of 
all students served by the high schools. 


INCE the guidance service has been 

found to be one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the general program in 
the secondary schools of California, it 
is to be hoped that the present study 
being conducted by the Association of 
California Secondary School Princi- 
pals will greatly extend and improve 
the guidance service in secondary 
schools throughout the State. This 
study is at the present time receiving 
the cooperation of the association’s 
committees on guidance and on re- 
search. The collection of data presented 
in the Chen-Proctor report, particu- 
larly, should make it possible to secure 
a bird’s-eye view of the practices and 
also to evaluate the methods employed 
in guidance in the secondary schools of 
California. 


A List of Speakers on Secondary Education 


One who has studied the reactions of teachers will probably agree that 
teachers are influenced less by the ideas and advice of curriculum “experts” 
than by ideas developed by other teachers. Acting upon this point of view, many 
principals have within the last year or two sought out developments occurring in 
other schools and have planned faculty meetings at which teachers from neigh- 
boring school systems explained what they are doing. Occasionally these meet- 
ings have been open to interested school patrons. Many of the twenty-one local 
groups of principals have taken the same tack and have invited teachers from 
the neighborhood to appear before them to explain interesting developments. 

In order to facilitate developments of this type, a large number of names of 
individuals who have given attention to one or another of the phases of secondary 
education has been collected under the auspices of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals. The list appears in a recent number of the Bulletin of the 
Association. The teachers, supervisors, administrators, and college instructors 
whose names appear upon the list have generously offered their services at such 
times as their own work will permit. The only stipulation made in the Bulletin 
is that if travel of any great distance is involved, those invited to participate in 
an educational discussion be offered their expenses. 

















AStudy ofCumulativeRecord 


EF'orms 


URING recent months a com- 

mittee of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Secondary School Principals has 
been making a comprehensive study 
of the cumulative records employed by 
the different schools. The objectives of 
this study have been as follows: 


1. To make a thorough study of the litera- 
ture of this subject. 

2. To collect as many as possible of the 
forms used in California secondary schools. 

3. To analyze and describe the character- 
istics of the forms used. 

4. To prepare a “provisional” form having 
the best features of all of the forms studied. 

5. To send the provisional form to three 
hundred educators for their criticism and 
evaluation. 

6. To revise the provisional form on the 
basis of the suggestions and evaluations given. 

7. To prepare a “recommended” form 
which it is hoped will be found useful in all 
California secondary schools. 


Due to the excellent codperation of 
the principals, the first four of these 
objectives have already been achieved. 
Ninety-six per cent of the junior and 
senior high schools and 100 per cent of 
the junior colleges have responded. 


A summary of the findings to date 
follows: 


1. The total number of different items found 
on the forms is 632. 

2. The range in number of items found on 
the cumulative record forms is from 8 to 117 
items. The median number of items included 
is 42. 

3. The fifty-five items appearing most often 
on the 516 forms collected have been arranged 
in a table in order of frequency. 

4. The range in the size of cards or forms 
is from 354 inches by 5 inches, to 10% inches 
by 16% inches. The median size of forms 
studied is 6 inches by 8 inches. Seventy differ- 
ent sizes of forms were submitted. 

5. The three types of record forms sub- 
mitted, ranked in order of frequency, are 


q By HAROLD BENNETT BROOKS 





4 This brief summary has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Brooks, principal of the 
George Washington Junior High 
School, Long Beach. It is presented 
here as a part of the report of the 
Commission on Guidance in Secon- 
dary Schools. 





(a) Card, (b) Ledger Sheet, (c) Folder 
Card. 

6. Eighty per cent of the cards are printed 
on both sides. 

7. Seventy-one per cent of the schools use 
just one form for the cumulative record. 

8. Forty-nine per cent of the forms include 
ratings on one or more character or person- 
ality traits. 

9. On the forms having trait ratings, the 
median number of traits is five. 


10. Codperation, industry, dependability, 
and citizenship are four traits which are most 
commonly included on the forms. 


11. The ten traits recommended by the Re- 
ports and Records Committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association are among 
those in the list of twenty-three traits which 
represent 85 per cent of the total number of 
trait items recorded. These ten traits, in order 
of frequency, are dependability, emotional re- 
sponsiveness, social concern, power and habit 
of analysis. responsibility, inquiring mind, 
open-mindedness, imagination, influence, and 
creativeness. 

As a result of this preliminary study 
the committee hopes soon to realize 
the last three of the objectives men- 
tioned in the introduction. The pro- 
visional record, compiled as a result 
of the examination of all of those sent 
in, will be sent for suggestions and 
analysis to some 300 educators. The 
provisional form will be revised in the 
light of these suggestions. 
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Guidance in California’s 
Secondary Schools o Tie eto 


HE data reported here were col- 

lected under the auspices of the 
Commission on Guidance in Secondary 
Schools of the Western Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. They 
are presented as a preliminary report 
of that commission. Dr. Ethel Percy 
Andrus was chairman of the commis- 
sion, and the writers were delegated 
to collect and classify the returns from 
high schools and junior high schools. 
A sixteen-page check-list was prepared 
and printed, the first time in the print- 
shop of the Abraham Lincoln High 
School, and the second time in the print- 
shop of the San Jose Technical High 
School. This check-list was sent to all 
types of secondary schools in the state 
having fifty or more pupils. 

In this summary it will be impossible 
to give figures for each classification, 
i. é€., junior, junior-senior, four-year, 
and senior high schools, separately. 
This would involve a multitude of 
minute details. Only the main sub- 
divisions will be reported, with per- 
centages in each case of schools which 
claim to have the various features of 
a guidance program. These items will 
be reported in percentages of the total 
number of schools reporting, of which 
there were 299. These included 77 
junior, 43 junior-senior, 150 four-year, 
and 29 three-year or senior high 
schools. This number constitutes about 
60 per cent of all schools receiving a 
check-list and represents a significant 
sampling of the guidance practices in 
California secondary schools. 

The entering student. The first ques- 
tion in regard to a guidance program 
to receive attention on the check-list 
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q This article presents a preliminary 
report of an extensive piece of re- 
search which has been conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Commission 
on Guidance in Secondary Schools. 
A complete account of this study will 
be made in the form of a doctoral 
dissertation by Mr. Chen, who is now 
doing graduate work at Stanford. 

Mr. Chen is a graduate of the 
Pieping Normal University in China. 
Before coming to America, he served 
as a teacher in the Tientsin Munici- 
pal Normal School and in the 
Women’s Teachers’ College, Tientsin. 
He is the author of two books and 
several articles appearing in Chinese 
publications. Mr. Chen's research 
study is being directed by Professor 
Proctor, who collaborates with him on 
this article. 





was “What is being done for the enter- 
ing student?” It was found that 73 per 
cent of the schools reporting send a 
representative to the school below to 
acquaint the prospective student with 
the program of studies and student ac- 
tivity enterprises to be had in the insti- 
tution above. Letters to students and 
parents are sent out during the summer 
vacation by 68 per cent of the schools. 
Early registration with special effort 
at orienting the new student was re- 
ported by 64 per cent of the schools, 
while 56 per cent carry on testing pro- 
grams to acquire information that will 
be of help in counseling with new 
students. 

After students are admitted to the 
high school, certain services having 
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guidance as their purpose are available 
to them. Ninety-two per cent of the 
schools claimed to provide individual 
counseling ; 80 per cent provide diag- 
nosis and remedial work for students 
doing failing work. Group guidance is 
given through auditorium talks by 
principals, deans, and counselors in 65 
per cent of the schools. Homerooms 
for group guidance were reported by 
56 per cent of the schools. Student 
handbooks are utilized for group guid- 
ance purposes by 46 per cent of the 
schools. 

Various methods of collecting infor- 
mation about students after they have 
entered high school were reported. 
Cumulative records are being kept by 
87 per cent, mental test results by 86 
per cent, achievement test results by 
63 per cent, and personality ratings, 
teachers’ estimates of personality traits, 
and citizenship ratings by from 53 to 61 
per cent of the schools. Social develop- 
ment records and vocational experience 
records are gathered by only 19 and 23 
per cent respectively. 

Following up former students. The 
extent to which secondary schools 
do or do not keep in touch with 
their graduates is brought out in the 
answers to questions relating to the 
methods employed for following up 
students after graduation. 


Those who go to higher institutions 
receive the most attention. Forty-six 
per cent of the schools kept in contact 
with all students who go to a unit next 
above in rank, 1. e., from junior to 
senior high school, and from high school 
to junior college or standard college. 
Offering postgraduate work was cited 
as a means of keeping in touch with 
their graduates by 42 per cent of the 
schools. Alumni organizations help 28 
per cent of the schools to keep in touch 
with their graduates, but only 6 per 
cent of the schools kept in touch with 
their graduates by direct correspond- 
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ence. This would seem to indicate that 
the high school administrators are so 
busy with the new crops of students 
crowding their halls that they have no 
time to worry about the crop that has 
just received its diploma and left. The 
only exception will be in the case of 
those who are lucky enough to be able 
to go to some college. 


Group and individual guidance. A 
variety of student needs are met by 
group guidance in from 40 to 68 per 
cent of the schools reporting. Those 
most irequently mentioned are student 
needs for educational plans, for vo- 
cational advice, for knowledge of rec- 
reational activities, for social-service 
activities, for interpretation of scholar- 
ship regulations and practices, and for 
knowledge of the schools in which edu- 
cation might be continued. 


Individual counseling is provided in 
56 to 78 per cent of the secondary 
schools making returns on the check- 
lists. Those students receiving particu- 
lar attention are the ones who withdraw 
from school to go to work before gradu- 
ation and also those who drop out not 
knowing where they are going or why 
they are on the way. The senior class 
also receives a generous amount of time 
for the discussion of future plans and 
prospects. About 78 per cent of the 
schools permit student's to seek counsel- 
ing interviews voluntarily. Two or 
three interviews per year per student 
seem to be the standard practice. 

Tests of various kinds were reported 
as being employed in the guidance serv- 
ice of from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
schools for the purpose of discovering 
the particular interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities of students and for the diag- 


‘nosis of certain behavior problems. 


The guidance staff. A careful can- 
vass of the California School Directory 
brought out the fact that 68 per cent 
of the junior high schools ; 48 per cent 
of the junior-senior high schools; 30 
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per cent of the four-year high schools ; 
and 64 per cent of the senior high 
schools, or 44 per cent of all secondary 
schools in the state, have either full- 
time or part-time counselors or both. 
Among the 219 secondary schools hav- 
ing counseling service there are 597 
counselors, 87 full-time and 510 part- 
time. On the other hand, no counselors 
were found in 278 high schools, these 
constituting 56 per cent of all the high 
schools having more than forty-five 
pupils. 

Other persons on the administrative 
staff and among the teachers found to 
be performing guidance services are 
the following : high school principals— 
reported by 57 per cent of the schools ; 
homeroom teachers—by 46 per cent; 
and vice-principals and deans—by 45 
per cent of the schools. It seemed to 
be very difficult to get at the exact pro- 
portion of time given by these last- 
mentioned persons to the guidance serv- 
ice. It would require a detailed time 
distribution study to get at this problem 
accurately, and such was not possible 
under the circumstances. It is reason- 
able to assume that most of the guid- 
ance service received by the student in 
the 278 secondary schools which do not 
have part-time or full-time counselors 
is rendered by principals, vice-princi- 
pals, deans, and homeroom teachers. 

Training and duties of counselors. 
The academic training of counselors 
was not reported in a satisfactory 
manner. It appears from the data ob- 
tained, however, that 41.5 per cent of 
the counselors have A. B. degrees ; 20.5 
have M.A. degrees; 3 per cent have 
Ph. D. degrees, and 35 per cent have 
no more than a teaching credential. The 
relatively large number just having 
teaching credentials may be accounted 
for by the fact that 120 of the schools 
reporting were either junior high 


schools or junior-senior high schools. 
Many of the teachers in these schools 
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had tenure as elementary teachers be- 
fore four-year training programs for 
elementary teachers and five-year train- 
ing programs for secondary teachers 
went into effect. 

Official status of counselors is recog- 
nized by 50 per cent of the high schools 
by official designation as “counselor” 
and by 18 per cent by extra salary 
allowance. 

Counselors’ duties reported by 30 
to 38 per cent of the schools consist 
in such activities as group guidance 
through homerooms; special orienta- 
tion and occupations courses ; individual 
interviews with students ; planning edu- 
cational programs; the giving of psy- 
chological tests and achievement tests ; 
rating personality; classification of 
pupils ; keeping up systems of records ; 
checking attendance; attending staff 
meetings; visiting students’ homes; 
interviewing parents and other teachers. 

Types of guidance reported. It is 
difficult for persons engaged in guid- 
ance to label the activities which they 
carry on under the customary sub- 
divisions of educational, vocational, 
social-civic, health, and recreational 
guidance. In a single interview all of 
these phases of guidance may be in- 
volved. It is only for purposes of dis- 
cussion and analysis that it is possible 
to separate these phases of guidance 
activity. 

Educational guidance services have 
already been described, so we will pro- 
ceed to a discussion of the other types. 

Vocational guidance. Under the 
heading of what is generally called vo- 
cational guidance, the imparting of reli- 
able vocational information is one of 
the most important tasks. Courses in 
vocations were reported by 36 per cent 
of the schools. The homeroom pro- 
gram is utilized for imparting vo- 
cational information in another 29 per 
cent of the schools. Occasional talks 
on vocations by counselors and outside 
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speakers are among the features of the 
vocational guidance service in 30 per 
cent of the schools. Arrangements have 
been made by 62 per cent of the schools 
to have students visit business estab- 
lishments and industrial plants as an- 
other means of learning about how the 
world’s work is done. 


The duty of the school to stimulate 
its students to self-discovery by encour- 
aging and fostering try-out courses is 
recognized by about 30 per cent of the 
schools. Most of these, however, are 
junior high schools, which are supposed 
to foster the exploratory ideal anyway. 


A feature of guidance programs 
which was quite prevalent a few years 
ago now seems to have been almost 
entirely eliminated. The special guid- 
ance week when vocational decisions 
are supposed to be made was reported 
by only 4 per cent of the California 
secondary schools; however, the prac- 
tice of having students indicate each 
year their vocational preferences by 
naming two or three vocations in which 
they are most interested is claimed by 
50 per cent of the schools. This prac- 
tice is quite desirable since it empha- 
sizes the tentative nature of a youth’s 
vocational choices and leaves the matter 
of final decision open for later determi- 
nation. 


A few schools, 2.4 per cent, make 
community surveys as a means for 
planning the guidance service and other 
features of the curricula of the schools. 
The vocational information when gath- 
ered, either as a result of community 
surveys or by teachers doing research 
work in libraries and current periodi- 
cals, is used by teachers of occupations 
in 16 per cent of the schools and by 
counselors in their personal interviews 
in 18 per cent. 

Only a small handful of schools is 
doing anything about placement serv- 
ice; just 12 per cent report so doing, 
and only 13.5 per cent attempt to follow 


up their students who have left school 
to enter business or industry. This not 
only deprives the former students of an 
important service, but it robs the school 
of a much needed means of checking 
up on the efficiency of its guidance 
program. 

Social civic guidance. What is being 
done in social-civic guidance seems to 
be rather difficult to get at by the 
questionnaire or check-list procedure. 
About 32 per cent of the schools claim 
that this phase of guidance is handled 
directly through the regularly organ- 
ized classes in social science. Other 
schools, some 37 per cent, reported that 
social-civic guidance is handled largely 
through student activities and, inciden- 
tally, through regular subjects, includ- 
ing social science. 

Various methods of achieving social- 
civic guidance were reported. Teacher 
and counselor visitation of the pupils’ 
homes was cited by 49 per cent of the 
respondents. Student participation in 
school discipline and government ap- 
peals to 37 per cent of the secondary 
schools. The offering of prizes and 
awards such as “best citizen” award, 
“Ephebic awards,” and various other 
extraneous stimuli to school citizenship 
service were mentioned by 57.5 per cent 
of the schools. The junior high schools 
and the four-year high schools appar- 
ently place more reliance on the above 
mentioned devices for promoting good 
citizenship than do junior-senior and 
senior high schools. 


Health and recreational guidance. 
Health examinations by physicians and 
nurses are reported by 69 per cent of 
the schools, and organized classes in 
hygiene are listed by 66.5 per cent. In- 
struction in hygiene and health was re- 
ported as being incidental to other 
courses in 45 per cent and as being pre- 
sented by means of occasional lectures 
in 24 per cent of the schools. Remedial 
health exercises are given in connection 
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with physical training classes in 42 per 
cent of the schools. 

Mental health. Conservation of men- 
tal health is not attended to as consist- 
ently as could be desired. Only 8 per 
cent of the schools reported employing 
adjustment inventories or other tests 
in locating cases which might need the 
services of mental hygiene experts. 
Sixteen per cent of the schools claim 
that they have introduced remedial 
work, and 50 per cent indicated that 
teachers and counselors are instructed 
to observe carefully the behavior of 
students and to report to specialists all 
cases of serious mental maladjustment. 
There was no intimation, however, as 
to how adequate the provision is for 
the services of such mental hygiene 
experts. 

Health program personnel. School 
physicians are available to make medi- 
cal and physical examinations in 54 
per cent, nurses in 62 per cent, and den- 
tists in 22 per cent of the secondary 
schools of the state. The fact that a 
school reports having a school physician 
or a school dentist does not necessarily 
mean that these persons are employed 
on a full-time basis. In most cases it 
probably means simply that a part of 
some local physician’s or dentist’s time 
is arranged for to make the yearly or 
semi-yearly medical and dental exami- 
nations. 


Recreational guidance. This phase of 
guidance is almost entirely in the hands 
of the health and physical education in- 
structors, except for the avocational 
activities which are carried on in clubs 
and other social enterprises. Organized 
physical education classes, which de- 
vote their time largely to games and 
other play activities, perform the rec- 
reational guidance function in 40 per 
cent of the schools, and in another 40 
per cent this matter is taken care of 
incidentally to other subjects. Plans to 
impart complete information as to avail- 
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able recreational facilities offered by 
the local community or to encourage 
participation in those types of activity 
which might carry over into adult 
life were mentioned as being stressed 
in only 23 per cent of the secondary 
schools. 

Equipment for guidance service. In- 
adequate attention is apparently being 
given to provisions for separate coun- 
seling rooms and other desirable means 
of carrying out the guidance program. 
One school reports that homeroom 
teachers are supposed to give individual 
counseling while programs are being 
carried out by the rest of the pupils in 
the same room. Other schools provide 
little cubicles, poorly ventilated and 
lacking provisions for privacy during 
interviews. Some 47 per cent of the 
schools, however, claim to have pro- 
vided private conference rooms for 
their guidance counselors. 

The library is another important ad- 
junct to the school’s guidance service. 
Books and pamphlets dealing with all 
phases of guidance should be available. 
Many schools report the use of printed 
or mimeographed material designed to 
assist in the group-guidance aspects of 
the program, and 32 per cent claim to 
have established alcoves in their libra- 
ries where all printed matter on vo- 
cations or other phases of guidance are 
put on the shelves and made easily avail- 
able to the students. Other schools have 
collections of college catalogues and 
books on vocational information placed 
on the shelves in the head counselor’s 
room. 


N conclusion it may be said that 
there seems to be ample evidence of 
marked progress in guidance in the 
State of California. A survey made 
by the Committee of Fifteen’ discov- 





1 Report of the Committee of Fifteen of the 
California High School Teachers’ Association 
on Secondary Education in California. Cali- 
fornia Society of Secondary Education, Stan- 
ford University, California, 1924, p. 115. 
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ered that 18.2 per cent of the second- 
ary schools, not including junior high 
schools, had full-time or part-time 
counselors in 1922. A similar survey, 
conducted by Miss Elice Martens in 
1929, found 37 per cent of the high 
schools having similar service. The 
present study finds that 68 per cent of 
the junior high schools, 30 per cent of 
the four-year high schools, 48 per 
cent of the junior-senior high schools, 
and 64 per cent of the senior high 
schools, or 44 per cent of all high 
schools, have full-time or part-time 
counselors rendering guidance service. 
In the remaining 278 secondary schools 
having 45 or more pupils, the guidance 
service appears to be carried on by 
high school principals, vice-principals, 
deans, and homeroom teachers. 

The current survey also discloses 
that much more attention is being given 
to group guidance through homerooms 
and through appropriate publications, 
such as handbooks, mimeographed in- 
structions concerning registration and 
courses of study, and other printed aids 
for the guidance of both new and old 
students. 

It appears that the weakest link in 


the California guidance program, as in 
that of other states where compara- 
ble surveys have been made, is in the 
gross inadequacy of the placement and 
follow-up service, except as this service 
deals with graduates who go to higher 
educational institutions. There’ is like- 
wise evidence of serious lack in facili- 
ties for discovering cases of mental 
maladjustment and for handling such 
cases when discovered. The need for 
strengthening the guidance service of 
the state along these lines is quite clear. 

It is to be hoped that the filling out 
of the check-lists by several hundred 
high school principals and counselors 
as well as the publication of this brief 
summary of the findings will result in 
stimulating many secondary schools to 
inaugurate guidance services where 
none now exist. This study should also 
encourage those now offering such serv- 
ices to improve and develop them. If 
the guidance service is properly carried 
out, it should result in saving time, 
effort, and vitality of students. It 
should also make certain that the pa- 
trons of the school are receiving more 
adequate returns for their investment 
in school faculty, plant, and equipment. 





Why Girls Refuse to do Household Service 


It is sometimes asked why high school or junior college girls enrolled in 
home-making courses are so reluctant to enter household service. The girls 
need the work, and the housewives need the help. Places can be found in every 
community where girls may work for board and room and may receive additional 
remuneration. Principal J. R. McKillop, Monterey Union High School, suggests 
a reason for the situation. Home economics teachers, when the question is put 
to them, give almost identical reasons. Miss Maude I. Murchie, chief of the 
Bureau of Home-Making Education, State Department of Education, states that 
the situation is general. 

Mr. McKillop says: “Women get girls to help out on a part-time basis with 
stipulation of $5 at the maximum. Because of these facts, we have lost interest 
in attempting to place girls in part-time service unless we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the housewife making the request and feel assured that placement 
will not be followed by imposition on the girl.” 

The disposition shown by housewives may account in large part for the lack 
of interest among girls in securing full-time employment in household service. 














Guidance in California’s 
Higher Institutions ¢5,manvs.pmry 


HIS report includes the findings 

of representatives from four types 
of institutions in California: the public 
junior colleges, the state colleges, the 
University of California, and the small 
liberal arts colleges. It is a summary 
of the report of the Western Associ- 
ation’s Commission on Guidance in 
Colleges and Universities. 


California Public Junior Colleges. 


Miss Grace Bird, dean of the Bakers- 
field Junior College, has made a de- 
tailed study of counseling practices in 
California public junior colleges. She 
received replies to her inquiry form, 
which was designed to yield informa- 
tion on more than 200 counseling prac- 
tices and on the actual extent of the 
practices in each junior college, from 
thirty-two of the thirty-six institutions 
addressed. Miss Bird segregated her 
study into three parts: one, functions 
of the program and their implemen- 
tation ; two, administration ; and three, 
evaluating the guidance program. 


The section devoted to functions 
of the guidance program and _ their 
implementation deals with devices for 
supplying the student with pertinent 
information and interpretations about 
his own abilities, aptitudes, tempera- 
ment, and personality characteristics 
in order to help him to make those 
choices of his junior college opportuni- 
ties which are most likely to lead to his 
best development. The guidance pro- 
gram, also, must supply the student 
with desirable information about his 
immediate college world and about the 
occupational and social-civic world he 
is soon to enter. It should help him 
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4 This article by Miss Perry presents 
a summary of the material reported at 
the recent meeting of the Western As- 
sociation by the Association’s Com- 
mission on Guidance in Colleges and 
Universities. It is included in this 
month’s “Journal” as a part of the 
material on Guidance in California 
Schools and Colleges. 

Miss Perry has reviewed this ma- 
terial at the request of Dr. Merton E. 
Hill, director of admissions of the Uni- 
versity of California, who has headed 
the Commission on Guidance in Col- 
leges and Universities. She is a mem- 
ber of the registrar's staff of the San 
Francisco Junior College. Before ac- 
cepting her present position there, 
she worked in the office of the director 
of admissions at the University of 
California. 





make his choices in the light of his am- 
bitions, interests, and capacities. It 
must serve as an instrument of balance 
between the curriculum and the numer- 
ous inequalities of student capacities, 
interests, and aims, and it will need to 
help effect the transfer of the student 
from the junior college to his future 
school or employment. The guidance 
department, also, will conduct research 
as a basis for interpretations and vali- 
dations of counseling practices. 

The efficient administration of guid- 
ance will see that the guidance service 
reaches all students and teachers and 
that responsibilities for guidance serv- 
ice are so distributed as to fulfill its 
functions as well as possible in view 
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of the available facilities of time, per- 
sons, and money. The general hy- 
pothesis back of counseling is that the 
student, because of its services, will 
actually profit more from his junior 
college experience than he might other- 
wise ; that he will be able to choose more 
wisely his course of action ; that he will 
make fewer mistakes; and that he will 
work more effectively. 


In her summary Miss Bird points 
out that California junior colleges show 
considerable evidence of having ac- 
cepted the responsibilities of counseling 
and of having worked out programs 
of counseling that are not mere sums of 
techniques but are rooted in a phi- 
losophy of guidance. The particularly 
strong points of their guidance service 
seem to lie in those phases calling for 
supplying the student with information 
and sources of information to assist 
him in choosing directions for his activi- 
ties in harmony with his ambitions and 
interests. Less emphasized, in general, 
but still very strong in some junior col- 
leges, is the attempt to direct choices 
in closer harmony with individual abili- 
ties. Most junior colleges also supply 
effective educational guidance designed 
to advance students successfully in the 
directions which they finally choose. 


It is a less common practice to put 
the guidance program at the disposal 
of the faculty in the interests of im- 
proved instruction with the particular 
groups each teacher finds in his care 
year by year. 

There is probably too little research 
being carried on within junior colleges 
to indicate not only the values that are 
accruing through counseling, but also 
potential values that might accrue. A 
general weakness of most of the coun- 
seling practices, in the opinion of the 
writer of the report, is the failure of 
guidance workers to keep written rec- 
ords of counseling conferences so that 
outcomes might be carefully observed 


and, when possible, submitted to sta- 
tistical analysis. 


California State Colleges. 


A survey of counseling in the Cali- 
fornia state colleges has been made by 
Dr. Hugh Bell, dean of the Lower Di- 
vision at Chico State College. The 
purpose of the study is to determine 
the nature and extent of counseling 
activities in the seven state colleges in 
order that each institution might have 
a better understanding of what is being 
done in the other colleges to meet 
the need for more effective student 
adjustment. 


From the results of a questionnaire 
Doctor Bell concluded that it was ap- 
parent that most of the institutions are 
seeking to help students adjust them- 
selves more effectively to the curricular 
offering of the colleges. Each college 
has evolved its own counseling organi- 
zation suited to its own requirements. 
The size of the institution is probably 
the most important factor in determin- 
ing the nature of the counseling organi- 
zation in each school. While there is 
considerable variation in the adminis- 
tration of counseling, yet the colleges 
are striving to meet the counseling 
needs of their students. There is little 
doubt, however, that the counseling 
programs in the state colleges could be 
improved if steps were taken in that 
direction. Accordingly the following 
recommendations are made by Doctor 
Bell as suggestions for possible im- 
provements in the counseling pro- 
cedures in the state colleges : 


1. In some of the colleges there is 
a need for a central coordinating com- 
mittee to handle the college counseling 
activities. Such a committee would 
avoid much duplication of effort and 
also provide an informal clinic where 
each counselor could profit from the in- 
formation possessed by the others. This 
committee could be made up of the 
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individuals who are responsible for 
codrdinating counseling in the college. 

2. There is also a need for more 
information concerning the mental hy- 
giene needs in the state college and for 
a more effective program of detecting 
student maladjustments before they 
become serious mental problems. Such 
a program would concern itself first 
with discovering early the personality 
maladjustments of students and then 
following up such students to see that 
they made the new contacts which de- 
velop in them wholesome habits of ad- 
justment. 

There is likewise a need in some of 
the colleges for a more effective pro- 
gram of vocational counseling. Since 
many students enter the state colleges 
without any definite vocational objec- 
tive, it would seem desirable for each 
college to make special provision to 
assist students in this important phase 
of their adjustment. This will become 
increasingly necessary as the number 
of liberal arts students enrolling in the 
state colleges increases. 

4. There is also a need in the state 
colleges for a better understanding of 
the importance of counseling in gen- 
eral on the part of members of the 
regular teaching faculty. Every mem- 
ber of the faculty should be interested 
in the student as a person rather than 
merely as a recipient of a certain unit 
of subject matter. A faculty member 
who is thoroughly trained in his sub- 
ject field, and yet has a personal interest 
in students, usually makes an excellent 
counselor. 

5. Counseling in the state colleges 
would also be facilitated if each college 
had a more effective system of keeping 
faculty counselors supplied with reliable 
information concerning each student 
in their advisory groups. Further- 


more, faculty members need assistance 
in interpreting the personnel data which 
are sent to them. 
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6. Since all but one of the state col- 
leges use the American Council of Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination as 
their aptitude test, it would seem de- 
sirable for the aptitude score of each 
student to be included on the transcript 
of record when a student transfers 
from one state college to another. 


7. Finally, counseling in the college 
would be facilitated by a state confer- 
ence, each institution being represented 
by one or more individuals responsible 
for its counseling program. If such a 
conference were carefully organized 
with each college responsible for pre- 
senting a specific phase of the counsel- 
ing program, it would, no doubt, result 
in mutual benefit to each institution and 
tend to unify the state college counsel- 
ing program as a whole. 


University of California. 


A publication on counseling students 
for entrance to the University of Cali- 
fornia and the University of California 
at Los Angeles has been prepared by 
Merton E. Hill, director of admissions, 
at the University. Doctor Hill has 
included in his leaflet items on pre- 
registration suggestions, the factors 
involved in selecting a college or uni- 
versity, admission, the requirements 
for entrance in freshman standing with 
additional ways of gaining admission to 
the University of California, the re- 
moval of admission deficiencies, subject 
values, admission in advanced standing. 

In the second section of this publi- 
cation other important information for 
the entering student is considered. The 
questions, “How much will it cost to 
attend the University, and what are the 
opportunities to earn part, or all, of the 
university expenses?” are answered. 
Students in the University have offered 
the following advice, based on their 
own experience, to those who are about 
to enter: 

1. Know which college you are going to 
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enter and complete all requirements for en- 
trance and for your major. 
2. Use the catalog. 


3. Take a well-selected program the first 
semester. 


4. Secure advice from your friends in the 
University. 


5. Go out for student activities. 

6. Plan your career and hold to it. 

7. Budget your time. 

8. Become acquainted with your professors. 

9. Develop proper study habits. 

10. Learn the use of the library. 

11. Do not drop a course from your study 
list without formal permission from the 
registrar. 

Junior college students expecting to 
enroll in the University of California 
will find it advantageous to take the 
same courses in junior college that they 
would take if they were on the Uni- 
versity campus. 

For complete information, counsel- 
ors and students are urged to consult 
the publications of the University. 
Doctor Hill has listed page references 
for the various fields of interest in the 
University publications for the Colleges 
of Letters and Science, Agriculture, 
Engineering, Mining, Chemistry, Phar- 
macy, Dentistry, Commerce, and for 
the curricula in nursing. For the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
he has listed references for the College 
of Letters and Science, the Teachers 
College, the Branch of the College of 
Agriculture in Southern California, 
and the College of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


Liberal Arts Colleges in California. 


Dr. Edward Sanders of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands has attempted to 
survey the practice of guidance in the 
small liberal arts colleges in California. 
The major characteristic of these insti- 
tutions is that they are small colleges 
and that most of them are committed 
to the policy of offering instruction in 
small class groups which make possi- 
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ble a considerable degree of personal 
relationship between students and in- 
structors. 

It is clear from the reports of the 
colleges that a large amount of respon- 
sibility for student guidance is placed 
upon class instructors. The colleges in 
the group are frankly and openly se- 
lective institutions. The purposes for 
which these institutions were actually 
founded are of major importance. 
Each was founded and supported, at 
least originally, by a branch of the 
Christian religion, which means that 
these institutions have made conscious 
provision for the spiritual and social 
as well as the intellectual training of 
their students. The institutions seem 
to place greater stress upon the actual 
teaching ability of their instructors than 
upon research skills. 

With this background Doctor San- 
ders analyzes his findings as to specific 
guidance practices in admissions, fresh- 
man orientation, course advising for 
upper class men, general advisory sys- 
tems, caring for students who. are 
failing scholastically, vocational and 
educational guidance, personality adjust- 
ments, health supervision, supervision 
of social activities, records, placement 
facilities, and the administration of 
guidance. Doctor Sanders’ judgment 
as to the major problems, achievements, 
and deficiencies in the guidance pro- 
gram of these colleges as a group is in 
part based on a questionnaire survey 
and in part is a result of conferences 
with most of the individuals making the 
reports. 

The following achievements of these 
colleges are listed by Doctor Sanders: 


1. Each college seems to be very 
much concerned about the general wel- 
fare of its students, and its faculty de- 
votes a large amount of time to the 
general program of student guidance. 

2. Each college exercises consider- 
able care in its selection of students, 
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both from the point of view of scho- 
lastic ability and also from that of 
character and personality development. 

3. The large percentage of classes 
with small enrollments makes it possible 
for most instructors to become reason- 
ably well acquainted with pupils. 

4. The living arrangements in the 
colleges are conducive to a fairly ex- 

tensive program of social activities, 
and these receive considerable attention 
from the colleges. 

5. A considerable amount of at- 
tention in each institution is given to 
the question of student health. 


6. Each college assumes considerable 
responsibility for assisting pupils to 
find employment after graduation. 

The problems and deficiencies in the 
guidance programs of these institutions 
are as follows: 

1. Most of the colleges seem to make 
inadequate provision for some special- 
ized skills and services which are gener- 
ally considered of value in guidance of 
students. Most of the colleges depend 
upon relatively untrained people to pro- 
vide skills and services which can be 
better provided by persons with special- 
ized training. 

2. In the treatment of students who 
are failing scholastically, use of more 
group instruction would probably be 
equally effective and far less expensive 
in time. 

3. In the field of vocational guidance 
present practices seem to fall consider- 
ably short of the best methods now 
available. The curriculum is narrow 
and designed to prepare students for a 
small range of occupations. 

4. We need better devices for limit- 
ing the social activities of some of our 
students and for assisting others to 
more activity. 

5. There is a considerable tendency 
to depend on incidental methods for 
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discovering students who have more 
or less serious personality disturbances. 


6. There is no evidence as to how 
well students are choosing courses 
under the present advisory systems. 


7. The records of the information 
necessary for, or useful in, guidance 
tend to be inadequate and are not used 
by a large percentage of the persons 
doing guidance work. 

8. There seems to be little systematic 
attempt to counsel students who are 
dismissed from college for academic 
reasons as to what next step they seem 
best fitted to take. It would seem that 
each college might assume some respon- 
sibility for assisting the student to inter- 
pret and learn his own failure. 

9. There is an assumption that per- 
sons skilled in classroom teaching are 
thereby qualified to give individual 
guidance, and yet the necessary skills 
are far from identical. 

10. There is little or no information 
in the various schools as to the amount 
of time spent in guidance activities or 
as to the cost of this service. 

11. Very little research in the fields 
of guidance and personnel is being 
carried on in any of the colleges of this 
group at present. 


| he summarizing the findings in these 
reports covering guidance in the 
different types of institutions of higher 
learning in California, we conclude that 
the purpose of counseling is to direct 
youth to become independent. There 
are certain dangers in guidance prac- 
tice which must be carefully watched. 
There is the danger of too much coun- 
seling, wrong counseling, counseling of 
a discouraging type. The special need 
is to have counselors who are equipped, 
by ability and previous training, to 
interpret and guide the student out of 
his difficulties. 























Curriculum Revision in the 
Secondary Field  ¢:110s.s. surmerwecx 


URRICULUM revision is the 

twentieth century vogue. First the 
elementary school found itself in the 
throes of change. Then the junior high 
school movement brought life into the 
secondary school. In recent years the 
college has felt the urge for a rebirth. 
Now again we find the secondary 
school stirred into action. Whether the 
secondary school will be satisfied with 
curriculum tinkering or revision, or 
whether it will rebuild its program on 
a different foundation, depends upon 
the intelligence with which its leaders 
diagnose its ills. 

When we deal with curriculum re- 
vision we are usually concerned with a 
juggling of subject matter—an elimi- 
nation of one body of facts, a contrac- 
tion of another, and the addition of a 
third. The writer contends that the re- 
placement of subject matter is but a 
small part of the curriculum problem. 
Our ills are more deeply seated; the 
change must concern itself more with 
fundamentals; the correcting lotion 
must seep into the roots of the plant if 
the virus is to be destroyed. What are 
these ills? 


HE first weakness in secondary 

education is that it is authoritative. 
We assume that there is a body of 
knowledge which the adult must have 
in order to be regarded as educated, 
that the teacher possesses this knowl- 
edge and the pupil does not, and that it 
is the duty of the teacher to convey 
this knowledge to the pupil. For a 
teacher not to know is the unpardon- 
able sin. It is possible for a school to 
measure the knowledge of the pupil 





< Doctor Butterweck, an out-of-state 
contributor to this month’s “Journal,” 
stresses the point that curriculum re- 
vision must go below the surface and 
ferret out the real ills of secondary 
education if it is to be meaningful. 
He proceeds to discuss four of the 
weaknesses of our secondary pro- 
gram as it exists today and to show 
how impossible it is for our present- 
day education to prepare for life or to 
be life itself. 

Doctor Butterweck is director of the 
division of secondary education of 
Temple University. This means that 
he is responsible for the policies of 
Temple's laboratory -demonstration 
school, the Oak Lane Country Day 
School, a pioneer school in progress- 
ive education in the Philadelphia 
area. Before coming to Temple in 
1926, he had ten years’ experience as 
a high school teacher and principal. 





rather accurately and to record this 
knowledge as a certain per cent of per- 
fection. It is even possible to attain 
perfection, for the upper limit of 
growth is assumed to be a constant 
rather definitely in the mind of the 
teacher and sought by the best pupils. 

Throughout, the attitude is authori- 
tative and the authority always rests 
outside the pupil. The teacher assigns 
the lesson, determines the method by 
which it is to be prepared, the form in 
which it is to be handed in, and the 
quality with which it is to be per- 
formed. The pupil soon learns that not 
to accept this pattern of behavior pre- 
vents him from satisfying the teacher’s 
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ego. More than 90 per cent succumb 
effectively. 

The second weakness of our schools 
is that their approach to the curricu- 
lum is analytic rather than integrative. 

The specialist in science has analyzed 
the physics, chemistry, and biology into 
its “simple” elements and arranged 
.these elements in a logical form so that 
they are readily learned. But in so do- 
ing he has made them unnatural to the 
pupil. Nearly all of our secondary 
school subject matter has been treated 
in this manner. Reading was made un- 
natural to the beginner by the Roman 
pedagogue when he devised a plan to 
teach the child the letters of the alpha- 
bet as the first step in teaching to read. 
But we have learned that the sentence 
“The cat plays with the string” is far 
more meaningful to the six-year-old 
child than is the letter “a” or “e.” Like- 
wise, the mysteries of the universe 
have a much greater gripping power on 
the mind of the adolescent than the 
measurement of the size of a block 
with a metric rule or the thickness of 
a glass tube with a vernier caliber. 

In like manner, a girl is much more 
interested in making salads, in trying 
various combinations until she gets one 
that is pleasing to the eye and the pal- 
ate, than she is in a study of the ingre- 
dients which will ultimately be used 
in the proposed salad. 

Dealing with wholes is natural, 
pleasing, challenging, and will lead to 
an interest in parts. Dealing in parts 
independent of the whole is usually 
meaningless. Contrary to the geome- 
try axiom which we memorized in our 
high school days, the whole is not equal 
to the sum of all its parts; rather, the 
whole is greater than the sum of its 
constituent elements. 

The analytical approach tends to 
deal with knowledge apart from its 
functional setting. How much of the 
knowledge which we gained in our high 
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school days is remembered today ? How 
much of it could be recalled a week 
after the examination with which we 
passed the course? How much, in fact, 
had any real significance to us while we 
learned it? It was learned as part of 
a daily chore, usually without any 
thought that it had or was supposed to 
have any future value. The only time 
the question of value was raised was 
when our difficulty with a particular 
subject forced us to gain our satisfac- 
tions by challenging the worthwhile- 
ness of the whole procedure, and then 
the teacher’s final retort was that it 
was good for our souls because of the 
mental discipline inherent in the sub- 
ject. And although psychologists dis- 
credited this alibi several years ago, 
teachers still resort to the same defense 
with entire sincerity. 


THIRD weakness of our schools 

lies in their unwillingness to let 
pupils make mistakes. Accuracy is 
stressed to the point where inaccuracy 
is the product. Floundering is anath- 
ema. One must know what one wants 
to do before he begins. A carefully 
prepared outline must precede the writ- 
ing of any composition in English; the 
most detailed instructions are given as 
the first step in a science experiment. 
Does anyone really learn anything new 
without going through a trial and error 
experience to get his bearings initially ? 
Is not the stimulation which comes 
from marshalling his resources in an 
effort to orient himself in a new prob- 
lem an essential part of education? An 
architect with many years’ experience 
tells me that when he attempts a new 
type of structure he spends much time 
trying out and discarding various de- 
signs before he selects the desired one. 
If a seasoned specialist must do this, 
why rob the growing adolescent of the 
educational value of floundering ? 


The elimination of false moves is an 
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essential element of efficiency, but it is 
not efficiency which we are seeking. 
We want an education for the child. 
By robbing our children of the educa- 
tional value which comes from groping 
for light in a child world which for the 
moment seems like utter intellectual 
darkness, we have created a type of 
adult society which is unable to adjust 
itself intellectually to a life of seeking 
solutions for problems. Life’s prob- 
lems are so difficult to solve and, since 
they grow out of a technological age, 
are so different from those with which 
the world has been confronted hitherto 
that the method which society used pre- 
viously no longer obtains. Has man 
ever been taught the techniques of in- 
telligent groping in a world of dark- 
ness? Certainly no one can contend 
that the spoon-feeding, stumbling- 
block-avoiding type of instruction char- 
acteristic of our school procedure has 
thus prepared him; not if the psycholo- 
gists are correct in their assertion that 
one tends to repeat as an adult those 
patterns of behavior which he learned 
as a child. 


ASTLY, the program of our secon- 
dary schools is inherently defeat- 
istic; since it kills initiative and fails 
to reveal to the learner the sense of it 
all, it must be bolstered up by a series 
of prizes and awards for faithful per- 
formance. Teachers give good marks 
to the faithful and poor marks to the 
unfaithful; the most faithful are re- 
warded periodically by prizes and 
honor rolls. The least faithful are 
punished through lack of promotion. 


_ So, bit by bit, the school focuses the 
attention of the pupil on the reward 
which is associated with the perform- 
ance and not on successful perform- 
ance itself. And yet what reward is 
greater to the intelligent worker in our 
adult world than the recognition of a 
task well done. But the school, by its 


emphasis on the extraneous reward, 
takes attention from the satisfaction 
from achievement per se. The school 
period is one of keen competition; 
high rewards must go to the most 
faithful, and real punishment to the 
unsuccessful. And what is greater pun- 
ishment than social disapproval at the 
hands of one’s fellow men? To escape 
this punishment pupils who are unable 
to succeed in proportion to their ambi- 
tion for social approval resort to un- 
ethical practices in order to “get by,” 
and so we have the wholesale cheating 
in examinations and the copying of 
home work so prevalent in many 
schools. 


THY are these four characteristics 

of the secondary school so un- 
desirable? Why do we label them as 
the outstanding weakness ? 


For a number of years our edu- 
cational philosophers have told us that 
the primary function of the secondary 
school is to prepare for life. So fre- 
quently has this been stated in our 
hearing that secondary-school adminis- 
trators and teachers have developed the 
habit of voicing the same opinion. In 
fact our educationists have gone a step 
further and have stated that not only 
should school be a preparation for life, 
but it must be life itself. Let us pause 
for a moment and examine this life for 
which preparation is sought. What are 
its characteristics ? 

We mentioned earlier in this dis- 
cussion that our secondary school is 
authoritative. How much dependence 
can we place on authority in life out- 
side of school? How much security 
does external authority offer us at 
present ? 

The banks, once regarded as the bul- 
wark of our economic existence, can 
no longer be depended upon unless they 
have government backing. The home 
and the church, at one time the seat 
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of moral and spiritual sustenance, have 
all but renounced their obligations. In- 
dustry and business, at one time de- 
pended upon as the medium for earn- 
ing a livelihood, throw their employees 
out of work whenever the demands for 
their goods have decreased to the point 
where adequate profits are not main- 
tained. Government, at one time de- 
pended upon to protect its citizens 
against exploitation and ruthless spiri- 
tual and physical harm, under the con- 
trol of dictatorships throttles freedom 
of expression, encourages persecution, 
deprives individuals of just property 
rights, and even resorts to murder 
when this best justifies its ends. 

That security which the secondary 
school pupil finds in his teacher and in 
his subject matter does not exist in life 
outside of school. And yet at no time 
has the pupil been conditioned to ways 
and means of adjusting himself to a 
life of insecurity. Is it any wonder 
that the emotional upsets to which the 
individual is subjected when he is buf- 
feted around by the forces of an in- 
secure world make him withdraw from 
that world as does the introvert, on the 
fallacious assumption that he is not a 
part of it? 

Furthermore, in life the individual 
who questions, who doubts, who care- 
fully examines before he acts, who is 
skeptical about consequences, who pro- 
ceeds because after weighing evidence 
by himself he determines the correct 
course to take, is the one who succeeds. 
What preparation do our secondary 
schools give him for such a life? 


Again, standards which are approved 
today are thrown aside tomorrow. It 
was criminal to sell alcoholic liquors 
in 1930; it is perfectly legal and 
morally correct to do so today. It is 
immoral and illegal to disseminate 
birth-control information today ; a year 
from now it may not only be regarded 
as moral and humane, but socially 
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necessary. It was illegal to show 
motion pictures for profit on the Sab- 
bath in some communities last year; 
today it is common practice. Income 
tax for the support of education is un- 
constitutional in some states this year; 
next year it will be regarded as an ac- 
cepted method of raising much needed 
school funds. The only certain thing 
in life today seems to be change. 

What preparation do our secondary 
schools give for such a world? The 
subject matter is invariably taken from 
the past. The material contained in 
textbooks is frequently out of date be- 
fore the textbook gets into the hands 
of the pupils. The standards which we 
teach are traditional. Hardly ever do 
we so organize our teaching procedures 
that the pupil is forced to cope with 
change. 


b  ricneiag ded adding to the evi- 
dence, I believe it is clear to the 
careful observer that the gestalt which 
we have created in our secondary school 
is so different from that which exists 
in life today that success in one un- 
equips or handicaps the individual for 
success in the other. 

So important is it that the gestalt 
in the secondary school be similar to 
that which exists in the life for which 
the secondary school claims to prepare 
its pupils that an illustration is neces- 
sary—in this case an example of the 
carry-over value of the secondary 
school life. 

Of the several functions which the 
secondary school is attempting to carry 
out, we shall generally agree that prepa- 
ration for college has been most suc- 
cessfully done. If we examine the 
student’s gestalt in college and his 
gestalt in the secondary school, we may 
find a reason for this condition. 

In college, success is assured by the 
student’s ability to assimilate bodies 
of subject matter organized along logi- 
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cal and academic lines. This success is 
measured by a series of examinations 
given throughout the four-year period, 
each examination growing rather defi- 
nitely from the content of the course 
in which it is given. One of the pri- 
mary duties of the student is to deter- 
mine what the professor wants and 
then to apply himself in such a manner 
that he can meet these requirements. 
The measure which is used in report- 
ing the student’s success is a mark 
arrived at by the teacher. When a final 
examination has once been passed, it 
is assumed that this automatically leads 
to credit in that course. The accumu- 
lation of a certain number of credits 
is the student’s ultimate objective. 
Asking embarrassing questions of 
the professor is frowned upon. Exer- 
cising unusual initiative in going be- 
yond the field assigned by the teacher 
is not encouraged. Taking issue with 
the words of authority proceeding 
from the professor is tabooed. Faith- 
ful conformity to the accepted régime 
of the classroom as set by the teacher 
is a large factor in determining success. 
Now, how, if at all, does the second- 
ary school gestalt differ from this? 
Classes meet more frequently; con- 
tact with the teacher is, therefore, 
closer. The assigned tasks appear at 
more frequent intervals and cover a 
smaller scope of subject matter, but, 
as in college, the teacher does the as- 
signing. The number of credits earned 
is less; daily recitations appear rela- 
tively more important in the final evalu- 
ation. Examinations are important cri- 
teria; faithfulness of performance of 
imposed tasks is essential; regularity 
of attendance is important; the subject 
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matter studied consists of logically 
organized bodies of knowledge. 

In other words, the gestalt in the 
secondary school is so nearly like that 
in the college that the conditioning 
process in one will fit the individual 
for success in the other. In both cases 
the individual gets his security through 
a teacher who is accepted as authority, 
through subject matter which is infalli- 
ble because “it is written,” and through 
tangible rewards which are not an inte- 
gral part of the learning situation. 

Until we can create in our secondary 
schools a gestalt which is as much like 
gestalt in life as it now corresponds 
to the setting which the student con- 
fronts in college, we are not in a posi- 
tion to say that the secondary school 
either prepares for life or is life itself. 


URRICULUM revision in our 

secondary schools will be effective 
as a means of creating effective citizen- 
ship for a democracy only to the extent 
to which it 


1. Gives youth a more conspicuous part in 
determining the quantity, kind, and quality 
of his education. 

2. Permits youth to come to grips with 
life’s problems. 

3. Enables youth to make mistakes and 
helps him profit from them. 

4. Encourages youth to gain his satisfac- 
tions from his achievements rather than from 
extraneous rewards for his efforts. 


This is life in a dynamic democracy. 
Although subject matter taken from 
contemporary culture usually becomes 
a more effective vehicle to bring about 
these ends, no change in subject matter 
in itself guarantees these results. 

Only as the gestalt in school is a 
counterpart of adult life in a democracy 
can the former be regarded as a prepa- 
ration for the latter. 


A Distant Subscriber 


The JourNAL’s following of out-of-state readers is growing. This month 
comes an order from Soviet Russia. It’s one more subscription even if it does 
read something like a typist’s nightmare: Zentr. Bib-Ke Po Narodn, Obrazo- 
vaniju, Christyje Prudy, 6 Moskwa, USSR. 











Progress Report From Eagle 
Rock High 


S an anchor to windward against 
the blasts of verbiage that burst 
from both the pros and cons on any 
educational craft that charts its course 
along routes which diverge from the 
usual channels, it seems both desirable 
and necessary to introduce even a prog- 
ress report with definition and expla- 
nation. For although the need to ex- 
plore new seas of educational practice 
seems inevitable in this world of chang- 
ing social emphases, our task is too 
serious to permit anything save careful 
seamanship to dictate our procedures. 
We may trust to the experience of the 
voyage to teach us something of de- 
sirable method, but before we start, 
even on paper, we should show that we 
have taken all precautions to make our 
ship seaworthy. 


In one paragraph of its educational 
philosophy, Eagle Rock High School 
states: “Our goal is social and is con- 
cerned with the social order that shall 
result when those who comprise it pos- 
sess both the desire and the capacity 
for abundant living. Since we are 
Americans, this implies all that is in- 
volved in the democratic way of life.” 
It recognizes as its first obligation the 
necessity of understanding children and 
of analyzing their needs and interests 
on each maturation level in accord- 
ance with the best obtainable standards 
of social relationships. 

It believes that these needs and inter- 
ests fall into five groups, which are set 
forth in the statement of the ob- 
jectives : 

1. That each individual may develop ability 


in such fundamental skills, techniques, and 
knowledges as may make it possible for him 
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4q By HELEN CORLISS BABSON 





q Guidance work at Eagle Rock High 
School is carried on through the 
“Basic Courses.” In her article Miss 
Babson outlines in some detail the 
entire procedure and shows the im- 
portant part played by the teachers 
of these classes under the direction 
of a trained counselor. Although class 
activity in the Basic Course centers 
in the English and social science 
fields, the chief purpose of the class 
is guidance. A description of the 
student's “Plan for High School” is 
one of the interesting features of this 
article. 

Miss Babson has been principal of 
the Eagle Rock High School since its 
beginning in 1927. Before that time 
she had held such positions as as- 
sistant to the dean at Vassar, student 
secretary of the national Y. W.C.A., 
dean of the Girls’ Collegiate School 
of Los Angeles, and vice-principal of 
Jefferson High School, Los Angeles. 
Eagle Rock High School is one of the 
thirty American schools operating 
under the Commission on the Rela- 
tions of Schools and Colleges of the 
Progressive Education Association. 





to understand and apply the laws of physical 
well-being and ordinary scientific phenomena, 
to use the common tools of research, measure- 
ment, and calculation, and to express himself 
in a meaningful, orderly manner so that he 
may be equipped for such general activities 
as are necessary and desirable to human 
society. 

2. That each individual may develop ability 
in accordance with his natural endowment in 
such specific skills, techniques, and knowl- 
edges as may be in accordance with his own 
purposes and desires so that he may possess 
both inclination and equipment to make prog- 
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ress and possible contribution within some 
area of human endeavor. 

3. That each individual may acquire an 
appreciation and an understanding of the 
ideals of human betterment and government 
so that he may develop a desire and a re- 
sponsibility to participate in activities which 
will promote the good of mankind in the 
home, the school, the community, the state, 
the nation, and the world. 

4. That each individual may develop simple 
techniques, appreciations, and understandings 
of the various phases of the arts so that he 
may know the joy of creating, may deepen 
and enrich his experience, and may realize 
the function and influence of all artistic 
effort. 


5. That each individual, whatever his 
natural endowment, may increasingly grow 
through these experiences in reasonable 
understanding of himself and the physical 
and social world in which he lives, towards 
such standards of conduct and character as 
may build for him an integrated personality, 
to the end that the whole school, and ulti- 
mately the community, knowing and desiring 
the pattern and purpose of the abundant life, 
may advance towards the ideal of integrated 
social progress. 


HE curriculum problem becomes, 

then, first that of discovering for 
each grade what goals may be set up 
in terms of child need and child inter- 
est, and, secondly, of making program 
patterns which shall include experi- 
ences in each of the five objective 
fields, purposeful experiences which 
may contribute to growth towards 
these chosen goals. Committees, each 
composed of all teachers in a single 
grade are involved in this difficult 
double task. 

What are the fundamental skills and 
knowledges in English, in mathematics, 
in social studies, which ninth grade 
children should possess? What social 
understanding and participations are 
normal and should be encouraged on 
the eleventh grade level? Where in a 
six-year span should such a trait as 
responsibility receive special stress? 
What child interest can motivate cre- 
ative expression in the tenth grade? 


What developing experience can this 
or that subject field contribute? Such 
problems as these stimulate and in- 
trigue the grade committees. As the 
committee answers these questions, the 
curriculum is slowly being reorganized. 


HAT is known as the “Basic 

Course” is the unifying agent. 
Basic Course groups, with the excep- 
tion of the twelfth grade, are scheduled 
together for two hours daily and, from 
the seventh through the tenth grades, 
are scheduled in two-year cycles with 
the same teacher. While class activity 
centers mainly in the English and social 
studies fields—English because that 
is the fundamental skill, social studies 
because the goals are in social terms— 
the main purpose is one of guidance. 
The Basic Course teacher, through con- 
tinuous personal relationship with each 
child and from frequent conferences 
with his other teachers, helps him dis- 
cover his own needs and interests and 
plan his individual program as based 
on them. The trained counselor ad- 
ministers the procedure, directs and 
advises the Basic Course teachers, 
and takes under her direct supervision 
such special cases as may need expert 
handling. 


Two points already mentioned should 
be kept in mind throughout the follow- 
ing description. First, the guidance, 
while directed through the Basic 
Course, is a codperative enterprise, in- 
cluding all other teachers and the home 
as well as the child. Secondly, there 
is a definite pattern plan for individual 
program building based on the best 
wisdom and experience the school pos- 
sesses, stated in the five objectives, 
and made applicable by the faculty 
grade committees. 

The first step in an attempt to under- 
stand children as a basis for guidance 
is made before the seventh grade pupils 
enter. Teachers from the tributary 
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schools meet with the seventh grade 
curriculum committee and, in informal 
conference, discuss the group. This 
personal information, together with 
quite full regulation data. which ac- 
companies each child’s transfer, is used 
in orienting him to the junior high en- 
vironment. After the Basic Course 
teacher has had direct contact with the 
child, she adjusts his program accord- 
ing to his responses and reactions as 
they develop through the varying ac- 
tivities of his day. Where fundamental 
skills have not been mastered suffi- 
ciently to permit of progress, “work- 
shop classes” are provided until he 
reaches his capacity level. Where spe- 
cial aptitudes or interests, academic, 
esthetic or social, emerge, she sees that 
somewhere in his program experiences 
along those lines are made possible. 
During the B-8 semester, Basic 
Course teachers have private inter- 
views with each pupil. Questionnaires 
concerning the child’s interests and 
desires are used as a basis for these 
interviews. These contain questions on 
recreation activities and interests, work 
desires and practices, companionships, 
after school activities, home conditions, 
and ending with “If you had three 
wishes to get whatever you most want, 
for what would you wish?” and “When 
you are not very busy, what do you 
imagine yourself doing?’ Here to- 
gether, teacher and student, well ac- 
quainted after a year of daily contact, 
make informal analysis of his abilities 
and capacities and begin to look ahead. 


During the A-8 semester ten weeks 
are given to a “guidance course” where 
goals possible to individual capacities 
and desires, and training necessary to 
their accomplishment. are discussed. 
By the close of the A-8 term, each stu- 
dent has made a tentative choice of a 
so-called “interest area” in which, ac- 
cording to his aptitudes and aspi- 
rations, he will direct two periods of 
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his program for the ninth and tenth 
years. 


HESE areas, five in number, are 

called Scientific, Liberal Arts, Fine 
Arts, Practical Arts, and Commercial. 
In each, according to his choice, the 
student starts his “Plan for High 
School.” 


In the Liberal Arts, “languages” be- 
comes the basic subject for the type 
of person best adapted to work in the 
area, as is “mathematics” in the Scien- 
tific Area; students in the Fine Arts 
study “fundamentals of art or music.” 
Once, then, a child has selected his 
area, one subject on his program is 
indicated by the very nature of his 
choice. Two periods of his six hours 
a day remain open, one for the entire 
twenty weeks and one for half a semes- 
ter, this latter balancing ten weeks of 
science. The first of these may be 
elected from any offering of the school 
which the pupil and his Basic Course 
teacher consider will advance his pur- 
poses. There are no department barri- 
ers, no grade restrictions, save those 
inherent in advanced subject matter 
fields. The class in which he registers 
is the result of consultation and dis- 
cussion and bears some direct relation 
to the plan in which the mature judg- 
ment of the Basic Course teacher and 
the desire of the child have been the 
determining factors. The point is not 
only what shall he take, but why shall 
he take it? In the Scientific Area, a 
language is frequently elected in the 
ninth and tenth years for its cultural 
value; in the Practical Arts, bookkeep- 
ing is considered a desirable asset in 
occupational training. 


The ten weeks’ course, called an 
“activity,” gives the child free scope, 
with less reference to its relation to his 
goal pattern. Shops, home economics, 
art, crafts, orchestra, dramatics, these, 
and as many more as children may re- 
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quest and the school can provide, are 
open. A class may be chosen just be- 
cause it is a desired experience. It may 
be in response to a need—a girl overly 
interested in science is advised to round 
out her program by registering for 
some art; an acadernically minded boy 
is introduced to some handwork in the 
shops; a shy girl is encouraged to take 
drama or public speaking. 


URING the ninth and tenth year, 

guidance centers in ascertaining 
the permanency of the area. For each 
of the five, there is a faculty director. 
These advisors meet their students 
individually and in groups and supple- 
ment the guidance function of the 
Basic Course 'teacher. Outside speak- 
ers, moving pictures, field trips, read- 
ing lists, and so forth, help crystallize 
the area choice. Whenever it becomes 
evident that a change is necessary or 
desirable from the point of view of the 
special field, the Basic Course teacher 
with the trained counselor, makes ad- 
justment. 


During the A-10 semester personal 
interviews are again part of the Basic 
Course program. Here, together, on 
the evidence of reaction to the pre- 
ceding semesters, teacher and student 
check progress and, on the estimate of 
his growth in relation to his goal, plan 
the student’s program for his last two 
years. 

While the school is well aware that 
much work lies ahead in determining 
even the minimum amount and degree 
of fundamental skills and knowledges 
in the various fields necessary before 
graduation can have real meaning, it is 
possible through standardized tests to 
recognize insufficiencies. During the 
twelfth year, each student registers 
for the type of English—composition, 
literature, or even grammar—which his 
tests show him to be necessary. Re- 
cently when conflicts were being ad- 
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justed in the principal’s office, it was 
encouraging to hear from many young 
people—“but I can’t change that Eng- 
lish class! I need that!” 

An increasingly large number are 
ready on entering the eleventh year 
to differentiate their goals within their 
area and to organize their subjects 
much more definitely towards some 
after graduation purpose. In the Scien- 
tific Area, for example, the boy who 
aspires to be an engineer starts his ad- 
vanced mathematics and his physics in 
the preparation for technical university 
entrance ; the girl who looks to a nurs- 
ing career enters the biology and the 
dietetics classes; the boy who plans 
to go on the farm registers for agri- 
culture and some shop work. 

When, as of course is often the case, 
no really set purpose can be deter- 
mined, the Basic Course teacher helps 
the boy or girl choose a program that 
may round out his training along more 
general lines, always starting with the 
child’s individual aptitudes, even where 
little of positive interest or capacity 
seems present. 


T must not be inferred from what 

has been written that Basic Course 
guidance is directed exclusively or even 
primarily towards the first two ob- 
jectives. As a matter of fact, there 
should be no differentiation in impor- 
tance of any of the objectives, for it 
is in a blending of growth in funda- 
mental and specialized skills, in social 
obligation, good taste and desirable 
character traits, that the whole child ad- 
vances towards integrated personality 
and abundant living. It is only for the 
sake of clarity that the modus operands 
for the last three objectives occupies 
thus the last part of this report. 

A cumulative record in the shape of 
a folder is kept by the Basic Course 
teacher for each child in her group. 
On its inner sides, besides space for 
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entering the program and evaluation 
of subject achievement for each grade, 
are recorded such data as: significant 
home conditions, significant physical 
traits or health, significant mental traits 
or mental health, special achievements 
or free-time activities, significant indi- 
vidual interviews, personality or spe- 
cial interest tests, parents’ plan for 
pupil’s training, pupil’s plan for future 
training, school’s recommendation. 

In this folder are collected what are 
known as “anecdotal records,” brief 
dated accounts of significant child re- 
actions. These may be comments of 
the Basic Course teacher herself or of 
any other instructor, the child’s own 
statements, answers to questionnaires, 
themes, results of interviews, and so 
forth. On the outside of the folder 
a careful trait analysis is kept under 
the headings of : responsibility, depend- 
ability, creativeness, imagination, influ- 
ence, inquiring mind, open-mindedness, 
power and habit of analysis, social con- 
cern, emotional responsiveness, work 
habits, study skills. 

When attitudes, positive or negative, 
become apparent, the Basic Course 
teacher endeavors to place the child 
in situations which may aid or check 
tendencies. It should be understood 
that the selection is not in any way 
limited to the two-hour Basic Course 
period. It frequently happens that the 
mathematics, the shop, or the physical 
education teacher, either because of 
personality or of subject field, can best 
provide the opportunity sought. 


A COMPREHENSIVE system of 

student government is indispensa- 
ble. Growing directly out of the Basic 
Course organization where, besides the 
regular officers, “financial agents” and 
“publicity representatives” act for their 
groups on school committees charged 
with the responsibility their names im- 
ply, a widening circle of participation 
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in all school matters culminates in 
membership with the faculty on the 
Administrative Council. The school is 
concerned in student government, first 
as a proving ground for student effort 
and only secondly as an effective means 
of campus government. To help each 
child realize the meaning and purpose 
of such service and the vital impor- 
tance of right character traits and abili- 
ties as prerequisites, to encourage or, 
in some cases, to discourage his run- 
ning for office, to make careful note 
of effect of his participation is an 
essential element in the purpose of the 
Basic Course. 

An increasingly large number of 
testing’ vehicles for these less tangible 
developments is available, and evi- 
dences thus obtained are valuable. 
From such of these as are at her dis- 
posal, from anecdotal notes summa- 
rized over a period of time, and from 
any other source that she may find 
helpful, the Basic Course teacher re- 
cords in the cumulative folder whether 
or not desirable changes have been 
effected. 


In the twelfth grade, the Basic 
Course attempts to gather up the 
emphases placed on the third objective 
during the previous years and to stress 
the “life groups” in which the student 
will take his place and play his part 
after graduation. One semester is 
spent on economic relationships, first 
those of consumers and then those of 
producers. During the second half- 
year, ten weeks are given to leisure- 
time opportunities and ten to prepara- 
tion for founding a home. Here, too, is 
headed up the leadership of the school, 
the class meetings and all the planning 
for senior activity. Only the students 
whose Basic Course records show satis- 
factory advance in the direction of all 
five objectives are considered ready and 
worthy of this participation and the 
resultant graduation. 
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It is to this end that the entire guid- 
ance program is directed, that after six 
years of integrating, purposeful ex- 
periences, the boy or girl as a person 
should be ready and worthy to take the 
next step. 


ONE of this is, of course, new. 

Something of it exists in all edu- 
cational philosophy, and good teachers 
have always measured their success in 
terms of the kind of individual their 
influence has helped produce. But for 
any attempt to do more than train for 
fundamental and specific skills and 
knowledges, there are so few tools to 
our hands. We have a wealth of mate- 
rials to help us set up and direct class- 
room procedure as measured by scho- 
lastic attainment in grades and marks, 
yet when we would organize for social 
values we are confronted with colossal 
ignorance concerning the whole child 
and his real life. 

How can we direct boys and girls 
into the understanding of the purposes 
and practices of the democratic way of 
life and have no appreciation of the 
natural urges and impulses that direct 
the out-of-school activities of their 
days and frequently of their nights. 


How can we help them to want the 
beautiful and the true unless we ex- 
plore the normal development of a 
child’s esthetic nature and have con- 
cern with the evidences of bad taste 
in the radio, the movie, and the cheap 
literature with which he comes in daily 
contact. And while we think we know 
the adult attitudes and qualities which 
make for abundant living and con- 
tribute to an integrated personality, 
dare we be blind to the fact that, on 
the whole, we have little knowledge of 
a child’s emotional life on his various 
maturation levels? 

In realization that these problems 
are both pertinent and intense, this 
paper, as its title connotes, is merely 
a progress report. It attempts to set 
forth ideals and purposes and to de- 
scribe a framework—an administrative 
device—within which counseling may 
function. Real guidance will eventu- 
ate in just the degree that teachers, 
with infinite patience and deep human 
understanding, seeing the opportunity 
in close personal relationships over 
periods of time, learn to know the 
hearts—and yes, the souls, as well as 
the minds of children. 


Modern Science Class at Alhambra 


In the Alhambra High School during the past year the Department of Sci- 
ence has been developing a course entitled Modern Science. From the descrip- 
tion written by Miss Jeannette Green, head of the Science Department, the 
following extracts are taken: 

“The subject is named Modern Science, for behind it is the idea that the new 
and interesting scientific articles and items read in the daily papers, heard over 
the radio, and seen in the moving picture are sufficiently close to the daily 
experience of the student to warrant investigation. From them, it is expected, 
students will be led to an understanding of the underlying principles. 

“Who has not read or heard such phrases and terms as Our Expanding Uni- 
verse, the Curvature of Space, Cosmic Rays, the Stratosphere Flights, Building 
for Earthquakes? And who is not interested in understanding them? Such topics 
open largely into the principles of physics and chemistry, astronomy and geology. 

“Water becomes thoroughly known after an early consideration of the neces- 
sities of construction of great projects like the San Francisco Bay bridges and 
Boulder Dam. Before the unit has been completed, a thorough understanding of 
the physical and chemical aspect of water has been obtained. Both the physics 
and chemistry laboratories are available with their apparatus and supplies for 
all units.” 











An Integrating Procedure 
for Industrial Arts 4 By BYRON M. TAYLOR 


HE effort will be made herein to 

describe how organismic psychol- 
ogy can contribute to the teaching of a 
particular school subject—industrial 
arts in this case. Classroom appli- 
cation of this psychology will be made 
by means of an integrating instruction 
sheet, which is in reality a study guide 
placed in the hands of each pupil. 

The core of the course is always 
some distinct entity. In industrial arts 
classes, it may be the construction of a 
useful or ornamental object, or it may 
be the study of a plant, an animal, or a 
machine. In other classes, it often is 
the study of a story, a painting, or a 
musical composition. 


A major part of the entire stimulus- 
situation of the class is found in the 
student’s use of the integrating in- 
struction sheet, which is simply his 
guide through, or a frame of reference 
for, a body of experiences or a course 
of action. Each student is provided 
with a sheet; thus he may work at his 
own gait and in his own way. He be- 
gins and maintains the work on his 
own plane of interests and abilities. 
He is not forced to maintain an un- 
natural rate or viewpoint and, what is 
more important, if he be dull or stupid, 
the standards of the whole group are 
not forced down to his level as very 
often is the case in ordinary classroom 
procedure. 


IRST of all the student must have 
an overview of the entire course; he 
must perceive the goal and the general 
outline of the major parts of the total 
pattern. Here must be stressed the 
fact that the parts owe their character- 
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q Mr. Taylor's interest in integration 
is well demonstrated by his article. 
At present he is building an integrat- 
ing classroom and laboratory at the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
San Diego, “which will be the basis 
for the hoped-for establishment of an 
integrating school.” The integrating 
instruction sheet which he discusses 
is one of the devices he has devel- 
oped for aiding with this work. He 
has written several of these sheets, 
and they are now being widely used 
in San Diego. Their use is also being 
extended to other than industrial sub- 
jects. Mr. Taylor is chairman of the 
Industrial Arts Department of his 
school. 





istics to the whole and that they func- 
tion together in the unified total pat- 
tern. Once this is understood, the parts 
may be considered as wholes, but only 
so long as their allegiance to the greater 
whole is kept in mind. 


As the student proceeds with the 
core activity, basic and related facts 
may be cited in reference books upon 
many subjects. In the main these will 
be the student’s regular and supple- 
mentary texts plus certain special ones, 
depending upon the central theme. A 
teacher, after writing an instruction 
sheet, is impressed with the large num- 
ber of reference books needed to carry 
a project through. Even several books 
on the same subject may be necessary 
because no one book ever stresses or 
expresses clearly all the points relative 
to the project. It is clear that if all 
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classrooms used this method great 
numbers of identical textbooks would 
no longer be needed and the books 
would be of many titles and by many 
authors. Perhaps the future classroom 
will not use textbooks at all as we use 
them now. Instead, each student will 
have a “wordbook” and textbooks will 
only be used as reference books. 


References are cited on the instruc- 
tion sheet to bring out pertinent points 
throughout the course. Each reference 
requires some sort of action upon the 
part of the student. Quite often he 
must report his action in his own 
written words. This involves English 
usage as life demands it. References, 
in fact, may be in science or mathe- 
matics, in art or drawing, or in any re- 
lated field. The student’s use of a 
reference book at any particular time 
depends on whether he already knows 
the particular point being cited. Thus 
the student’s actions depend upon 
himself, his knowledge and his abili- 
ties, and upon the job that he is doing. 


FTER the course is started, the 
teacher will probably be shocked at 
the lack of reading ability of even the 
brilliant student where he is expected 
to translate the printed words into real 
meanings or into personal action. Soon 
the teacher, even when his students are 
rated “good readers” as measured by 
standardized tests, may be forced to 
the conclusion that there are two kinds 
of reading ability. 

There is the static reading during or 
after which the person is passive and 
docile—that is to say, he does practi- 
cally nothing as the result of his read- 
ing. He is mostly amused or enter- 
tained. If he does anything about it, 
he usually indulges in a spontaneous 
outburst as the result of pent-up emo- 
tions aroused by whatever he has read. 
By far the greater portion of his regu- 
lar school work requires that he use 
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only the static ability, and, of course, 
our reading tests measure just that. 

Then, there is the dynamic reading, 
during or after which the person puts 
the ideas gained from the printed page 
into effect—he activates himself as a 
result of his reading. He changes his 
habits and attitudes ; he changes or en- 
larges his viewpoint. But all these 
actions are thinking or reasoned 
actions. The latter type of reading 
ability is needed much more than the 
former in real life situations. 

In the industrial arts course, it is 
expected that the student will not only 
translate words into deeds but that he 
will also translate his experiences into 
words. Here again will be noted an 
alarming deficiency in the student’s 
ability. Away from the atmosphere of 
his English class—where he thinks first 
of the rules of grammar and then of 
the thoughts to be expressed—he tends 
to use only the English that he really 
knows. But here he is expressing his 
thoughts in written words, and the em- 
phasis is first upon the thoughts and 
second upon the grammar. This, of 
course, is the way he will use his Eng- 
lish in actual life. 


HE divisions of the instruction 

sheet are made the same as the 
natural divisions of the central theme. 
There are no arbitrary divisions. It is 
then easy to keep the idea of wholeness 
before the student and to emphasize the 
fact that each part gets its character- 
istics from the whole and that the 
whole is not a mere summation of its 
parts. It is also good psychology in 
that the learner can better understand 
that which is presented in its natural 
rather than in arbitrary units. 

Before the student can continue, 
each unit must have been satisfactorily 
executed. His sheet, representing his 
accomplishments, must have the in- 
structor’s “ok” upon each part. He 
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brings his sheet to the instructor and 
they go over the work together. Thus, 
what each student does, though he may 
not entirely complete the project, is 
satisfactory. He has the thrill of suc- 
cess at the completion of each divi- 
sion. Viewed in this light, there is no 
such thing as failure. The bringing 
of the work to the instructor at the 
time it is finished also establishes a 
personal relationship that is far more 
vital and meaningful than the mere 
handing in of a paper to be corrected 
and later returned. Moreover, it is a 
constant diagnostic and immediate 
remedial procedure that is sound peda- 
S08y- 

Each division or unit of the course 
should bear the time the student began 
work upon it, the time he ended it, and 
the amount of time he consumed in 
doing it. The student should con- 
stantly compare his activities against 
time, not with the emphasis given in a 
factory rush or piecework, but because 
he now needs and will later need to be 
highly conscious of the passage of 
time. Especially is this so in this dy- 
namic age of car driving, catching 
trains, attending games, tuning in on 
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radio programs, and participating in 
hundreds of activities now much more 
precisely timed and geared than in the 


past. 
| hed it be stressed that the integra- 


tive procedure is not narrow or 
stilted, that it is a broad, comprehensive 
plan which precludes no method of in- 
struction. Discussion, demonstration, 
recitation, any or all may be used, de- 
pending upon the group, the activity, 
and the instructor. The real purpose of 
the procedure above described is that 
the learner shall immediately perceive 
the goal and the major outlines of each 
unit and that he shall see them in their 
proper phase and relation to border- 
ing units. After that, he shall expand 
and differentiate the dynamic field. The 
maturing pattern increases in com- 
plexity, detail, and refinement. He— 
his total personality—is the center of 
the learning environment; but this en- 
vironment shall so duplicate real life 
patterns that he will develop those 
skills, habits, and attitudes, which will 
enable him to take a worthwhile part 
in actual life. 





Carpinteria Adapts Equipment to Meet New Demands 


Changes brought about in the curriculum at Carpinteria Union High School 
during the last four years have necessitated corresponding adjustments in the 
instructional equipment. The relinquishment of the conventional single text for 
class work has created a problem in so far as source materials are concerned, 
and new demands have been placed on the library. 
To facilitate the transfer of teaching aids requested in different classrooms, a 
“unit dolly” has been designed and built in the school shops. It is rather difficult 
to create a word picture of this particular piece of furniture. It can be likened, 
however, to a library truck inasmuch as it has rubber-tired wheels. 
The top of the “dolly” is “T” shaped and serves as an exhibit case and as a 
horizontal bulletin board. The cross of the “T” is covered with fibrous material 
and is readily adaptable to the use of thumb tacks. The base of the “T” is a 
compartment 6 inches deep, 17 inches wide, and 24 inches long, and is covered 
by plate glass. One end is designed to carry and display many sizes and types 
of magazines, bulletins, and pamphlets. One side is equipped to carry two news- 
papers hung on standard library files. The remaining end and side are constructed 
so as to accommodate all sizes of books from the smallest volume to the large 
‘ dictionary. Unused space in the center has been adapted for additional storage 
which is accessible by means of a door opening below the exhibit case. The 
“dolly” is 25 inches wide, 44 inches long, and 33 inches high. 











Reorganization Problems of 
Secondary Science 41, sang cuser 


T is generally recognized that we are 

again in the midst of one of those 
periodic eras of reorganization for 
which education has become known. 
We grant that there is a reorganization 
movement afoot, largely curricular, by 
the way, and that certain character- 
istics are common to all phases of 
the current reconstruction movement. 
There are, however, certain other prob- 
lems inherent in the reorganization of 
some specific fields which are peculiar 
to those fields. The revision of sec- 
ondary science work presents such a 
picture, for two major influences are 
operating in the science situation which 
do not arise in reorganization problems 
of some of the other subject fields. 

The first of these major influences 
results from the nature of much of the 
science research which is continually 
going on. It is almost impossible for 
a person living today to picture, either 
accurately or vividly, the state of mind 
which existed forty years ago, a state 
of mind bounded by Newtonian me- 
chanics, simple atomic matter, pure 
Darwinian evolution, and recapitula- 
tory psychology. Yet these were the 
mental boundaries confining the scien- 
tific mind at the time when the Com- 
mittee of Ten was getting out its re- 
port and when Dewey was startling the 
educational world with his new phi- 
losophy of education. 


N2® only has the understanding of 
science expanded in these forty 
years, but, even more significant, the 
increase in scientific knowledge during 
the last four decades has been no mere 
accretion of facts. Had this been the 





4 Mr. Gilbert's article discusses two 
influences which make reorganiza- 
tion of secondary school science 
different from the reorganization of 
any other subject in the curriculum, 
and his point appears to be well 
taken. He offers no solution for the 
problem, but, as he says, diagnosis 
must always precede prescription. 
' Mr. Gilbert is head of the science 
department of the Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles. His chief pro- 
fessional interest at the present time 
is centered about the problem of 
measurement of the scientific atti- 
tude. 





case the teaching of science would have 
been enormously simplified. 

This situation may be illustrated by 
comparing the plight of the up-to- 
date science teacher with a teacher 
whose field is history, mathematics, or 
English. 

A teacher of high school mathe- 
matics may enjoy knowing about non- 
Euclidean geometry, but his class dis- 
cussions will be very little modified by 
the late findings of those who cruise 
in the rarefied mental stratosphere of 
equations dealing with warped space. 
His illustrative material may, and 
should, vary widely and his teaching 
techniques may need frequent revision, 
but the basic material which forms the 
subject content of the work is essen- 
tially constant. 


It is true that a history teacher must 
struggle desperately if he is to keep 
abreast of the times, but the basic 
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springs of action which motivate indi- 
viduals and nations have changed very 
little to fit current events into‘ much 
the same mold as that from which 
human behavior came in ancient times. 
History is cumulative rather than revo- 
lutionary. Occasionally there come re- 
search discoveries which remake his- 
tory, but these are comparatively rare 
and seldom affect history at the second- 
ary level. 

Research in the field of English sub- 
ject matter causes little stir in high 
school English. No doubt keeping up 
with current literature is a task, possi- 
bly even: greater than in most subject 
fields. Nevertheless, much the same 
vocabulary as that which was used ten 
or twenty years ago still serves today. 
Methods of teaching in this field have 
undergone change, particularly in the 
reading phase of the work, but the 
great bulk of the material contacted in 
a worth while English course twenty- 
five years ago is still material well 
worth a pupil’s time, so far as actual 
content is concerned. 


As a matter of fact, the major por- 
tion of the changes current in most 
fields where reorganization is in prog- 
ress are changes in teaching methods 
plus rearrangement of subject matter. 


OMPARISON between the prob- 

lems faced by those who reorgan- 
ize in these fields and those which face 
the teacher of science indicates an 
interesting contrast. 

Just about the time the Committee 
of Ten was getting under way, Curie, 
following a suggestion by Bequerell 
and the lead of Roéntgen, made dis- 
coveries which threw sheer consterna- 
tion into the ranks of the strict atomic 
physicists. During the next four dec- 
ades, in swift succession, came the dis- 
coveries of Planck, Einstein, Ruther- 
ford, Bragg, Bohr, Millikan, Lewis, 
Compton, Schroedinger, Heisenberg, 
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Lawrence, Urey, and a host of less 
well-known men. The findings of these 
scientists modified scientific thought, 
not merely on the surface, not merely 
the upper reaches of highly special- 
ized research, but they modified, rather, 
the fundamental units, the day-to-day 
vocabulary of every science laboratory 
in the world. Even the front pages of 
the newspapers use words and attempt 
to discuss science concepts unheard of 
in 1890. 

Meanwhile those whose task it is to 
put to definite use the findings of pure 
research have brought inventions into 
our daily living which have multiplied 
in geometrical progression. More than 
one million patents have been issued 
in this country since 1910. Consider 
the changes produced in the world’s 
thought by the inventions of Edison, 
Steinmetz, Tesla, Pupin, De Forrest, 
and the Wrights. Our language has 
taken on new words and phrases. The 
limits of our universe have backed off 
immeasurably. In distance, our world 
has shrunk to 10 per cent of what it 
was; in communication the poles are 
considerably less than one-tenth of a 
second apart. 

Thus it is that in the science class- 
room and in the laboratory fundamental 
concepts of matter must be constantly 
revised if the discussion is to keep pace 
with the news items to which pupils 
constantly refer. Within the last five 
years discoveries have come to light 
which change the discussion. 

It must be remembered that this 
factor of new discoveries as an influ- 
ence on science teaching is entirely be- 
yond the control of any teacher or cur- 
riculum committee. This is a problem 
to be faced, not merely a matter of 
opinion or something to be debated. 


HE second major influence which 
makes science reorganization 
different from that in some of the 
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other fields is one that is commonly 
overlooked or ignored. 

The devices and materials produced 
by science are so common and gener- 
ally function so smoothly that few 
people who are unacquainted with the 
operation of these devices or the struc- 
ture of these materials have any con- 
ception of the actual complexity of 
our environment. Because this is true 
many curriculum advisors insist that 
the science teacher should spend less 
time with laboratory devices and more 
with the products of science which the 
pupil finds outside the school. Even 
the most conservative science teacher 
is willing to concede that this idea has 
merit. Unfortunately the problem is 
far from being so simple as it seems 
to those whose judgment is unbiased 
by information. The fact of the matter 
is that the common, everyday products 
of science and invention are far from 
simple in either structure or function. 

Thus, hydraulic brakes are common 
devices. Salesmen laud their proper- 
ties and misstate their operation. Pre- 
school children want “streamlined” tri- 
cycles while even their parents and 
most of their teachers know nothing 
of the laws of air resistance. Cold 
sufferers compare symptoms and speak 
glibly of “keeping alkaline,” and yet 
few, if any, of them could make a 
simple, coherent, scientifically correct, 
statement as to the meaning of the 
phrase. 


The truth is that many, if not most, 
of the drugs, foodstuffs, devices, and 
other commodities with which we deal 
daily are so complex as to necessitate 
genuine factual knowledge of no mean 
order on the part of anyone who would 
appreciate their structure or be criti- 
cal of their function. In other words, 
a practical working knowledge of the 
products of science not only pre- 


supposes but actually demands a factual 
background which is difficult to gain 
through contact with the non-school 
environment. 

Thus, there comes about a curi- 
ous anomaly. Science, a preéminently 
practical field of human endeavor, 
must be approached through theoreti- 
cal study. Only occasionally can the 
subject matter of the science curricu- 
lum be derived, first hand, in an un- 
modified form, from the non-school 
environment. Most knowledge of sci- 
ence must be obtained largely through 
contact with laboratory devices which, 
while similar to those met in non- 
school life, are distinctly simpler de- 
vices which, properly understood and 
appreciated, stand in the same relation 
to the devices and materials of com- 
merce as does the beginner’s Latin 
vocabulary with regard to the orations 
of Cicero. 

Unfortunately, this factor, like the 
first one previously discussed, is be- 
yond the control of the teacher and 
the curriculum builder. The complex- 
ity of the science involved in the non- 
school environment is a matter to be 
reckoned with but not one which lends 
itself readily to modification. 


HE writer recognizes quite clearly 

that this paper offers no solutions 
for the problems presented; he is not 
sure that he knows the whole solution. 
The answers which he feels are perti- 
nent are beyond the scope of this paper. 
Nonetheless, accurate diagnosis is the 
first step in treatment of any difficulty, 
and anyone who attempts to reorganize 
the science curriculum at the secondary 
level and fails to take cognizance of 
these two great influences which affect 
the teaching of science is beaten before 
he starts. 
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Mathematics in Present - 


Day High Schools 


N my desk before me are two texts 

in ninth grade mathematics. One 
is the work of Joseph Ray, printed in 
the year 1866. The other is written 
by N. J. Lennes, copyright 1936." It 
is difficult to believe that the intent 
and extent of the same subject could 
change so much in seventy years. 
Certainly Professor Ray would be 
astounded if he were able now to ex- 
amine the contents of Professor 
Lennes’ textbook. 


An examination of the prefaces of 
these two books discloses the widely 
divergent philosophies of the authors. 
Professor Ray contended that the two- 
fold purpose of the study of mathe- 
matics is the acquisition of useful 
knowledge and the cultivation of the 
mental powers. Professor Lennes 
argues that the material included in a 
freshman high school mathematics text 
should be selected on a basis of direct 
applicability in the everyday life of 
ordinary citizens. The meaning at- 
tached to the words “useful knowl- 
edge” in the minds of these two men 
is a remarkable example of the diverse 
philosophical implications of commonly 
used terms. 


The tables of contents of the two 
books illustrate the differences between 
the mathematics studied by our fathers 
and that studied by our children. 
Topics such as least common multiple, 
square root of polynomials, and af- 
fected quadratics have been replaced 
by such subjects as cost of owning a 
car, household accounting, installment 
buying, child labor, and the like. It is 





1Lennes, Nels Johann, Practical Mathe- 
matics, Macmillan Company, 1936. 
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4 By L. J. ADAMS 





é Starting ‘with a comparison of a 
present-day high school mathematics 
text with one of seventy years ago, 
Mr. Adams makes certain observa- 
tions as to present tendencies in 
mathematics instruction and as to 
desirable future developments. 

Mr. Adams is head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics at Santa Monica 
Junior College. Before accepting his 
present position, he was head of the 
Mathematics Department at Beverly 
Hills High School. He is a member of 
the editorial board of the National 
Mathematics Magazine, which is 
published by Louisiana State 
University. 





obvious that the utilitarian outlook of 
the present generation has made itself 
felt in the current emphasis on con- 
sumer education in our schools. The 
more technical phases of algebra are 
now confined to the eleventh or twelfth 
grade courses, reserved for those stu- 
dents who will find direct need for the 
processes and symbolism of the subject 
in their technological trades and pro- 
fessions. 


There is little question that the 
change in emphasis will benefit our 
ninth grade students. A similar change 
is in order for tenth grade mathe- 
matics, plane geometry. Very little has 
been done in this direction. Fame and 
fortune await the high school teachers 
who, with unhampered vision and 
proper mathematical insight, will re- 
vamp the present courses in high 
school plane geometry. 








MATHEMATICS IN PRESENT-DAY HIGH SCHOOLS 


These changes will not weaken the 
claim of mathematics to the title of 
“queen of the sciences.” They are 
rather further proof that mathematics 
will always be necessary to deal with 
quantitative relationships, wherever 
they may be found. 

In all fairness it is necessary to 
hasten to remark with unalterable con- 
viction that the advanced mathematics 
courses leading to university work in 
fields demanding specific mathematical 
training must not be tampered with. 
The mathematics necessary to adequate 
consumer education is not the type 
suited to provide a foundation for the 
calculus. 

As a matter of fact, there is a crying 
need for more efficient orientation and 
vocational guidance which will enable 
our future engineers to decide earlier 
in life their aims and hopes. Then they 
will be able to pursue the study of 
technical mathematics and mechanics 
in classes composed of students with 
similar aptitudes. It is well known that 
the technological students in England, 
France, Italy, and Germany are far 
more advanced in mathematics than 
those of corresponding age in our own 
high schools and junior colleges. Our 
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present idea of pouring all classes of 
students through the same mold is re- 
sponsible for this. The formation of 
“consumer mathematics” classes for 
students is the first step in remedying 
this situation. The restriction of those 
classes to nontechnological students 
will be the next step. 


W# AT of the future of high 
school mathematics ? 

It is to be hoped that the present 
noteworthy efforts toward the forma- 
tion of a practical mathematics course 
for nontechnological ninth grade pupils 
be continued; that a similar plan be 
developed for plane geometry; that 
improved methods and administration 
of guidance be sought that will result 
in an earlier determination of students’ 
vocations; and finally that our tech- 
nological students be given the oppor- 
tunity to proceed at a faster pace in 
their beloved mathematics through a 
four-year course consisting of algebra 
(9B-9A), plane geometry (10B-10A), 
advanced algebra (11B), solid geom- 
etry (11A), trigonometry (12B), and 
the elements of analytical geometry 
and differential calculus (12A). 





The International Friendship League 


To those teachers who are interested in having the students in their classes 
begin interesting personal correspondence with students their own age in 
countries all over the world, the International Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, offers its services. The league has on hand names, ages, and 
addresses of boys and girls in sixty foreign countries and territories. All names 
have been certified by the proper Ministry of Education. 

Teachers everywhere indorse this plan of personal correspondence because 
of its help in the study of geography, history, sociology, and economics. They 
feel that personally interesting letters from the Tropics, the Far North, and the 
great cities of Europe stimulate interest in the studies of those countries. For 
further information address Miss Edna MacDonough, executive secretary, Inter- 
national Friendship League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. En- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 











Relation of Schools to the 
Public Library 


RANK discussion of mutual prob- 

lems by librarians and by second- 
ary-school people should prove of value 
to all who are concerned with the im- 
provement of our educational system. 
A recent nation-wide survey of school 
library utilization brings to light the 
fact that, although high school stu- 
dents make considerable use of the 
public library, little is done to stimu- 
late interest in its service. Providing 
reading material is a major activity of 
the public library, while instruction is 
the chief business of the school. A 
correlation of library service and in- 
struction is essential for a long-range 
program. 

The reciprocal relations between the 
high school library and the public li- 
brary, if articulated, should serve the 
social purpose of making education a 
continuing process beyond the school 
years into adult life. Serving a clientele 
confined to students and teachers, the 
high school library’s policy of purchas- 
ing is conditioned by immediate cur- 
riculum requirements. The accessions 
of the local library, however, since the 
entire community must be served, em- 
brace a wider variety of selection from 
the general fields of fiction and non- 
fiction than do those of the high school 
library. 


ITH its accumulated store of 
reference books, bound periodi- 
cals, documents and fugitive material 
on local history and other subjects, the 
public library is the community’s focal 





1 Adams, A. Elwood. The Use of Libraries 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. The Uni- 
sar tal of Southern California Press, 1936. 
p. 85. 
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4 By JOHN D. HENDERSON 





q We make a great deal, these days. 
of acquainting our students with 
community life, of developing con- 
tacts between them and the adult 
world. Mr. Henderson's article calls 
our attention to one contact which we 
certainly must effect—that with the 
public library. His plea is for co- 
operation between school and library. 
and he has many practi¢al sugges- 
tions to offer. 

Mr. Henderson is county librarian 
of Kern County, a position he has 
held since his advancement in 1933 
from the reference librarianship. 





point for all vehicles of printed infor- 
mation. It is the permanent book 
center of the community, available to 
the individual throughout his student 
and adult years. In its children’s de- 
partment the public library orients the 
boy or girl to book service while a 
pupil in the primary grades. For the 
student in the secondary school it offers 
a book collection of value in the prepa- 
ration of lessons and for general in- 
formational and recreational use. 

The public library is one agency 
bridging the gulf between school life 
and adulthood. Students familiar with 
its resources will appreciate the service 
of the public library for their future 
adult interests as well as for their im- 
mediate needs. Offering means for 
self-education after graduation from 
high school, junior college, or uni- 
versity, the public library is equipped 
to provide reading that will enable the 








RELATION OF SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


individual to build on the groundwork 
of his formal academic instruction. 

With the end in view of enabling 
students to make an easy transition 
from the high school library to the 
public library, an unfailing codperation 
must prevail between the two institu- 
tions. The cataloging and classification 
of the books and their general arrange- 
ment should be similar. Both libraries 
should be staffed with professionally 
trained assistants capable of giving in- 
struction in the use of the catalog and 
in the use of reference books. 

Other points are essential in a co- 
operative program. Before the school 
year gets under way, the public library 
should know the general demands that 
will be made on the book collection in 
fiction and in the various fields of non- 
fiction. Also the special needs of de- 
bate, dramatic, and other organizations 
should be anticipated. 

Student assignments should be made 
with a knowledge on the teacher’s part 
of the availability of material to be 
consulted if the public library is to be 
used, Student visits to the library, if 
scheduled at times when the general 
public does not make heavy demands 
for service, would preclude the con- 
fusion that often accompanies school 
reference work. Frequent conferences 
of librarian and faculty members on 
these points will bring out a work- 
ing basis of service to all. 


[ Kern County, the library program 

begins with pupils in the primary 
grades. Whenever possible, branches 
of the county library have been located 
near the schools. Under the direction 
of the supervisor of children’s work 
and of the branch librarian, boys and 
girls visit the branch and receive in- 
struction in the care of books and in 
the use of the library. In many com- 
munities story hours are held from 
time to time at the primary schools 
or at the library. Several branches 
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have organized clubs for story hours 
and discussion of children’s literature. 
Summer reading groups serve to keep 
interest alive in books and the library 
when school is not in session. Last 
year there were nine of these clubs 
distributed over the county. 

This program works to the advantage 
of the individual, the high school, and 
the library. Student’s familiarity with 
the card catalog, reference books, the 
Dewey classification, and the arrange- 
ment of the volumes on the library 
shelves, simplifies the work of the high 
school librarian and the teacher. It has 
been observed that young people with 
this background of library instruction 
are at home in the high-school library 
and that they can readily avail them- 
selves of material pertaining to their 
interests and needs. 

Service to teachers and students is 
facilitated by the use of a “School Re- 
serve” form. This form is for the use 
of a teacher in specifying what books 
she is assigning to her class for a cer- 
tain period of time. When the infor- 
mation called for on this blank has 
been submitted to the librarian, she 
prepares a shelf of material which the 
teacher has indicated her pupils are 
to use. 

In addition to maintaining discipline 
and keeping alive the child’s interest, 
teacher and librarian tell stories, give 
instruction, and represent the same 
ideals of education to the community. 
With this overlapping of functions it is 
evident that teachers and librarians have 
much in common. 


_— of the problems implicit in 
their mutual relations and responsi- 
bilities might more rapidly lend them- 
selves to solution if (1) school admin- 
istrators and teachers were required to 
have some instruction in library tech- 
nique; and, conversely, if (2) libra- 
rians were required to make a study of 
educational trends. 











ANY people believe that, while 

debate may have been important 
in the days of Lincoln and Douglas, 
it has no place in our modern cur- 
riculum. They think that it is not the 
type of activity in which people of to- 
day engage, that it does not interest 
the students, that it requires too much 
work by the teachers and students, and 
that contests in which students some- 
times lose are detrimental to the par- 
ticipants. 

The writer, on the contrary, believes 
that debate and contests are a more 
inherent part of the life of the stu- 
dents, both as they live it now outside 
of school, and as they will live it when 
they graduate from high school, than 
are many other subjects taught in the 
curriculum. 

Debates (the orderly presentation of 
arguments for a decision) are con- 
stantly occurring in the world around 
the students. The presidential cam- 
paign was one long debate with many 
speakers appearing on both sides; 
modern labor disputes, of which we 
have so many, are debates. A debate 
between representatives of both sides 
in the recent shipping strike attracted 
an audience of 10,000 people in San 
Francisco. Debates of this nature are 
being increasingly brought to the at- 
tention of our students by means of the 
radio. 

Discussions of policy in the local 
club, church, or city council, are de- 
bates. Discussions of family policy, 
wherein the students participate, are 
debates, as are arguments between boys 
and girls on the school-ground. In 
some of these cases the students are 
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Does Debate Have a Place 
in Our Schools? 


4 By MARION E. REED 





q From Fresno County, a veritable 
hot-bed of debating activities in 
California, comes this contribution. 
According to Miss Reed, the Fresno 
County High School League spon- 
sored a total of sixty-six debates 
among fourteen schools last year. 
These were in addition to the two 
large tournaments, one for firs. and 
one for second teams, which are held 
yearly. 

Miss Reed is debate coach of the 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
Fresno, and debate commissioner 
for the county. She has handled de- 
bating activities at Coalinga Union 
High School and at Coalinga Junior 
College. Her present article is a re- 
vision of her address given before 
a meeting of the English Teachers’ 
Association of the county at a recent 
institute meeting. 





active participants at the present time; 
in others, they may take part after they 
leave school. To participate success- 
fully, they should know the technique 
of forcefully presenting arguments and 
of skillfully exposing weaknesses in 
faulty arguments advanced against 
them. In the case of political dis- 
putes, they will, as voters, judge the 
debates. So that they will not be mis- 
led by people who are really working 
contrary to their interests, it is neces- 
sary that they be able to evaluate the 
arguments they hear and protect them- 
selves from the demagogue’s appeal 
to emotion and prejudice. 

In answer to the second objection 
which we mentioned in the first para- 
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graph, we can state assuredly that de- 
bate can be made to interest the stu- 
dents if the subjects chosen are not 
too difficult for them to comprehend. 
This activity appeals especially to stu- 
dents because they like a good contest, 
particularly when they are in it, and 
because, over the radio and in the 
motion pictures, they are constantly 
hearing and seeing speakers like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt whom they desire to 
emulate. 


The third objection is readily an- 
swered. If the subjects for debate are 
sufficiently simple that they do not re- 
quire extensive research and if they 
touch the students’ present interests, 
the students will not find debating diffi- 
cult. As for the teacher, debate is 
much the easiest way to teach oral 
expression. 


HE primary reason for advocating 

a greatly increased use of debate in 
the schools is an answer to the fourth 
objection. Training in the art of de- 
bating teaches the students how to lose 
and how to face competition without 
being crushed by it. 

Some people feel that students in 
high school are too young to face com- 
petition and that their sensibilities are 
like tender little petals which must not 
be crushed by the cruel heel of oral 
combat. But competition is no new 
thing to the student. He has faced it 
ever since he has been old enough to 
play with other children—competition 
with the child who had good clothes 
when his were shabby, or with the 
child whose father wasn’t in jail when 
his was, or with the child whose father 
was a respected American citizen while 
his was an ignorant foreigner who 
could not even write his name. He has 
been in very definite competition with 
the child who has been endowed with 
a better brain and so could make better 
grades than he does, or with the child 
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who is usually preferred as leader be- 
cause he had a more charming person- 
ality, or with the child who was always 
selected for the football team because 
he had a better physique. Every day 
in our classrooms we see these trage- 
dies of social competition. 

Just as soon as he applied for his 
first job, our studeht found another 
kind of competition, that of the busi- 
ness world, which will be intensified 
for him when he leaves school. Right 
now in the United States we have 
about eight million men and women 
who have recently been engaged in a 
contest—for a job—and failed. Many 
of them will always remain unemploy- 
ables. No one ever taught them how 
to lose in a minor contest, or how to 
toughen their fiber. Consequently, ad- 
verse competition has crushed them. 


We in the United States spend bil- 
lions of dollars every year on edu- 
cation; we teachers give our lives and 
our energies protecting and guiding the 
student until he graduates from high 
school. Then, the minute he has his 
high school diploma in his hand, so- 
ciety turns its back upon him and 
plunges him headlong into a world of 
merciless competition. Don’t we owe 
it to our students to teach them how to 
meet this competition so that they will 
be prepared? Shouldn’t we teach this 
to them in the sheltered world of the 
school where we can guide them in 
acquiring the techniques of how to con- 
duct themselves whether they win or 
lose? 


EBATE, a contest by its very 

nature, will help us here, and that 
is why we advocate its inclusion in the 
curriculum. The suggested procedure 
includes not only contests between 
schools, such as we now have, but also 
contests between classes, such as the 
juniors and seniors, and primarily con- 
tests between students in the individual 
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English or social science classes from 
the low seventh to the high twelfth. 
Simple topics are best. It is foolish 
to expect beginning students to argue 
about problems such as the war debts, 
problems which even trained econo- 
mists cannot solve. Let the students 
choose the type of subjects that they 
now use for arguments among them- 
selves, topics such as the color of the 
proposed class sweater, or whether or 
not the class party should be a skating 
party or a hike in the snow. From this 
groundwork, the superior students can 
progress through such topics as the 
superiority of the motion picture over 
the radio as a means of entertain- 
ment, to questions such as government 
ownership of public utilities, a subject 
upon which many of their parents are 
voting in California at the present time. 
Neither do the students need to 
know elaborate debate technique. All 
they need to do is to present their argu- 
ments and then try to find weaknesses 
in the arguments of their opponents. 


“[HESE contests are especially of 
value to the underprivileged young- 
sters who cannot succeed in anything. 
The teacher can arrange the contests 
so that every youngster will win some- 
times, merely by pitting him against 
his equals or against those who are less 
capable than he. She can, further, 
make it possible for him to be class 
champion, simply by giving him, as 
his colleague, the best speaker in the 
class. Here he gains the opportunity 
of feeling superior, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, to those who have, 
heretofore, always looked down upon 
him. In addition, he learns to codper- 
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ate. He has to work and plan with his 
colleague, as the two of them are pitted 
against the opposing team. As they 
work, both of them have to sacrifice 
their interests to those of each other 
and to work for the common good. 
This training is also helpful to the shy 
youngster who always retires within 
his own shel] and turns to books for 
companionship. (Unfortunately, many 
of our most brilliant students fall 
within this category.) After a year of 
debate, we often see students who were 
not able to get along well with others 
become leaders of the school. 

One of the chief reasons athletics is 
supported in our schools is that it 
trains youngsters in the principles of 
good sportsmanship. But there are 
many students who lack either the abil- 
ity or the inclination to become mem- 
bers of athletic teams. Debate gives 
to these students that same training in 
good sportsmanship, for in class de- 
bates even the poorest student has a 
chance—a contrast to interschool con- 
tests where only the best are chosen. 
Some schools are using the system of 
having all the students in English 
classes try out for interschool debate 
contests. The winners of the classroom 
contests compete against each other, 
and eventually the winner of the school 
is chosen. 

Perhaps the major advantage of de- 
bate is that it does not have to be 
taught as a separate subject but may 
be easily incorporated in practically 
any subject in the curriculum where 
there are two sides to a question or 
where a variety of opinions on the part 
of students is possible. 


Pasadena Issues Guidance Pamphlet 


Guidance Notes is the name of a four-page pamphlet issued this year for the 
first time by the city schools of Pasadena. A. M. Turrell is editor of the publi- 
cation, and Frederic Borncamp and Anna L. Davis are associated with him. 
Reports of local investigations and “guidance notes” make up the pamphlet. 





AYear’s Use of Sacramento's 
New Report Card 45, wauams.nowe x. 


N the December, 1935, issue of this 

magazine the experiment of the 
Sacramento Senior High School in 
developing a new report card was dis- 
cussed. The report card showed four 
factors in the grade: 

1. Subject Accomplishment. 

2. Use of Knowledge or Skills. 

3. Personal Responsibility. 

4. Social Responsibility. 

To grade achievement in these fac- 
tors, descriptive sentences were listed 
in the form of a graph so that each 
factor showed five levels of achieve- 
ment from A to F. The composite 
grade for the course was composed of 
the four factors and was written to the 
right of the rating chart. The story of 
how these conclusions were reached 
was told in the article in the December 
issue. 

At this time it would be well to con- 
sider the outcome of the experiment. 

The work of this past year, 1935- 
1936, was a direct continuation of the 
previous year’s work, and the same 
committee directed the experiments. 
After school opened in September, 
1935, it was agreed that the report 
card should be put to experimental use 
and that the year should be devoted 
to the development of proper use and 
understanding of the report card. 

Let us investigate some of the 
changes made in the card itself, as a 
result of the year’s work, and also some 
of the reforms which had to be made 
in teaching procedure and in school ad- 
ministration as a result of the new 
grading system. 





1 Howe, William S., Jr., “Development of a 
New Report Card in the Sacramento Senior 
High School.” Oalifornia Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 10 :583-587. December, 1935. 





4 Mr. Howe has been in the Sacra- 
mento schools since 1929. Besides 
teaching United States History and 
Government, he acts as secretary to 
the faculty committee which has 
been working on objectives, philos- 
ophy, and curriculum revision. The 
present article is largely a résumé 
of the secretary's notes on progress in 
Sacramento Senior High School dur- 
ing the year 1935-1936. 

“Through the article we hope to 
point out that curricular revision may 
begin just as well at the recording 
end and that any philosophy of grad- 
ing or curriculum must guide all 
parts of the functions of the school,” 
says the author. 





T HE question of weighting the four 
factors of the composite grade in 
the final mark was at first troublesome. 
To ease this problem, and to clarify 
the meaning of the factors in their 
relation to the courses in the high 
school, we proceeded as follows: 

In presenting the card to students, 
teachers found that the four factors 
in the grade were actually expressed in 
the objectives of their courses. If these 
objectives were rewritten under the 
four headings of the report card, the 
meaning of the factors and the rela- 
tion between the factors and objectives 
could clearly be seen. After this practi- 
cal discovery, all teachers were asked 
to rewrite their objectives and place 
them under the factors where they be- 
long. This reorganization has in part 
eased the question of weighting because 
the stress of the final mark is placed on 
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the factor containing the most impor- 
tant objectives of the course. 

This restatement of objectives forced 
teachers to develop plans showing not 
only the objectives listed under each 
of the four factors, but also explaining 
the means to be used in realizing these 
objectives and the manner in which 
progress was to be measured. 

In order to determine correctly the 
level of achievement in the objectives, 
especially after the objectives were 
reorganized under the four headings 
of the report card, it was necessary 10 
have the means stated which were used 
in achievement and to show the method 
of recording. To seek an answer to 
this whole question it was agreed after 
conferring with teachers and depart- 
ment heads that all teachers submit 
grading systems which would show 
correct placement of the objectives, the 
means used for their achievement, and 
the method of recording. This work 
offered an opportunity for each teacher 
to come to an understanding of the 
report card as an educational factor. 


These plans also aided in answering 
the questions of correctly weighting the 
four factors in the composite grade 
and have renewed interest in objec- 
tives, subject content, and classroom 
procedure. 

During the development of these 
plans, teachers complained of the in- 
adequacy of the class record book in 
use. In order to record correctly the 
achievement in the four factors, a 
larger, more detailed, more compre- 
hensive book -was made. The spaces 
for daily recording in the new book 
are one-quarter inch square. There are 
columns for summarizing by the week, 
quarter, and semester achievement in 
each of the four factors. There are 


additional columns for totaling absence 
and tardiness and for recording trans- 
fers and withdrawals. With develop- 
ment of this new record book, the 
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work of putting the card and its princi- 
ples into daily use has been greatly 
advanced. 


= the report card had been 

developed and its principles had 
been put in operation, teachers and 
counselors found that the old warning 
card did not,conform with the new 
discoveries. The new deficiency notice, 
like the report card, has four columns. 
In each column are listed the common 
deficiencies which may occur in failing 
to achieve the objectives for the par- 
ticular factor. 


Subject Accomplishment— 
1. Subject is too difficult. 
2. Work is incomplete. 
3. Vocabulary is limited. 


Use of Knowledge or Skills— 
1. Use poor work methods. 
2. Does not apply what he or she has 
learned. 
3. Does not know how to study. 
4. Reads poorly. 


Personal Responsibility— 

. Is frequently absent. 

. Is frequently tardy. 

. Is inattentive. 

. Is too dependent upon others. 
Wastes time. 

. Does not ask for help when needed. 
. Makes little effort. 

. Does not get work in on time. 


— 


Responsibility— 

. Is discourteous. 

. Does not contribute to class activities. 
. Ignores the rights of others. 

. Disturbs class. 

. Does not observe school rules. 


Z 
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The teacher checks the deficiency or 
deficiencies and below the chart may 
give recommendations for improve- 
ment. This card has served to clarify 
the meaning of the factors in the minds 
of parents and pupils and to empha- 
size further the organization of ob- 
jectives, means, and methods toward a 
common goal. It demonstrates again 
the validity of the four distinct factors 
as pertinent to the composite grade in 
each course. 
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At the Sacramento Senior High 
School the official files contain a record 
list of all grades given for every course 
with reasons for “D’s” and “F’s.” The 
list of reasons for “D’s” and “F's” 
checked by the teachers on the old 
forms did not entirely conform to the 
principles of the new report card. The 
revised list of reasons for “D’s” and 
“F’s” to be checked by teachers is as 
follows: ; 

1. Deficient in Subject Accomplishment. 


2. Insufficient Application of Knowledge or 
Skills. 


3. Insufficient Personal Responsibility. 
4. Insufficient Social Responsibility. 

5. Lacking in Aptitude for the Subject. 
6. Absence. 


The integration of this whole ex- 
periment in student analysis is seen 
in the plan to keep a permanent rec- 
ord of the students’ achievement in 
the four factors of the grade. Four 
columns will be placed experimentally 
on the students’ yearly record, and in 
those spaces achievement in the fac- 
tors will be written for all courses. 
The permanent record card will then 
serve as a character rating chart as 
well as an official tabulation of final 
grade. 


|, ohm the report card itself had 
been used twice, teachers found 
that three revisions in expression were 
necessary. They mainly involved defi- 
nitions and descriptive phrases. To 
meet these difficulties, all teachers were 
asked to submit constructive criticisms. 
The response clearly showed that the 
teachers understand and appreciate the 
principles of the card which were es- 
tablished by the experiments of the 
previous year. Few teachers desired 
to reduce or eliminate the four factors 
used in determining a student’s grade. 
On the basis of the suggestions re- 
ceived, the revised rating chart reads 
as follows: 


1. Subject Accomplishment— 
A—Has exceptional understanding of 
assigned work. 
B—Has good understanding of assigned 
work. 


C—Has average understanding of as- 
signed work. 


D—Has poor understanding of assigned 
work. 


F—Has inadequate understanding of as- 
signed worx. 
2. Use of Knowledge or Skills— 
A—Shows exceptional ability in apply- 
ing acquired knowledge or skills. 
B—Shows high ability .. . 
C—Shows average ability .. . 
D—Shows little ability . . . 
F—Shows practically no ability .. . 
3. Personal Responsibility— 
A-—-Shows exceptional diligence (initia- 
tive, dependability, and industry). 
B—Shows high degree of diligence . . . 
C—Shows average diligence . . 
D—Shows little diligence .. . 
F—Shows practically no diligence . . . 
4. Social Responsibility— 
A—Shows exceptional codperation with 
the group. 
B—Shows good coédperation . 
C—Shows average codperation . . 
D—Shows poor codperation . . . 
F—Shows practically no codperation . . . 


Room has been made on the report 
for recording absence and tardiness 
below the rating chart. As on the first 
form of the card, the composite grade 
is recorded to the right of the rating 
chart. 

As it stands, the card is the result 
of continuous practical group thinking 
through the medium of practical ex- 
perience. The work of this past year 
has validated the experiments of the 
year before. The understanding of the 
fourfold development ef adolescent 
personality has led to the progressive 
revision of all the varied activities in 
student analysis. This has been the 
experience of students, parents, and the 
entire teaching and administrative staff 
in seeking a solution for a common 
problem. This whole work has been 
a valuable experience in progressive 
social thinking. 




















If This Is Not Guidance, What 


Is It? 


N the March issue of the JouRNAL, 

under the caption, “The Task of 
Guidance in a Modern School,” William 
Martin Proctor says: “If we lived in 
a social order in which everything was 
predetermined, where everyone had his 
lines of conduct and his daily activity 
clearly marked out by some superior 
and all-embracing authority, there 
would be no need of guidance. All that 
would be necessary would be an un- 
numbered host of bureaucrats to give 
specific orders and directions. Such a 
condition is almost a complete reality 
in a totalitarian state, such as Italy, 
Germany, or Russia.”’ 

To get down to brass tacks immedi- 
ately, what is the guidance program in 
Berlin, the capital of a totalitarian state ? 
In the first place, there is an educational 
official who has charge of guidance. 
Second, an exhaustive study is being 
made of the number and types of jobs 
now available. This will be followed 
by studies out of which will grow the 
best possible prediction of the number 
and types of jobs which will be avail- 
able in the future. Third, headmasters 
and teachers are encouraged to study 
traits and characteristics which have 
some predictive value of the individual’s 
vocational preferences and _ abilities. 
These data are recorded upon indi- 
vidual record cards, and to them are 
added the results of a rather compre- 
hensive battery of tests designed to dis- 
cover individual aptitudes, interests, 
and probable success. Incidentally, the 
Germans seem to be having about as 
much trouble as Americans encounter 
in finding tests which really predict 
something. Fourth, attempts are made 
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4 When the. author of the article re- 
ferred to by Doctor Douglass said 
there would be no need for guidance 
in a totalitarian state such as Ger- 
many, it might seem as if he took in 
too much territory. The description of 
what the Berlin psychologists are 
doing sounds very similar to the ac- 
tivities of a research and guidance 
bureau in the U. S. A. The difference 
may possibly be found in the mean- 
ing of the following sentence in the 
second paragraph of Doctor Doug- 
lass’ article, “Opportunity is not lack- 
ing for shifts and changes, if it turns 
out that the boy or girl has been 
placed where he does not belong.” 

In totalitarian Germany they do a 
much more efficient job of discovering 
the aptitudes and abilities of their 
adolescent youth than we do in 
democratic America. Also they 
“place” these youths where the guid- 
ance bureau's records indicate that 
the State, not the individual, will re- 
ceive greatest benefit from their 
services. It still sounds just a bit 
deterministic to us. This writer has a 
faint suspicion, however, that most of 
the 4,000,000 unemployed youth be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 in this 
country would be willing to be 
“placed” even by a deterministic 
bureaucracy if it meant jobs for them! 

—W. M. P. 





to place an individual where he belongs 
in the industrial world. Opportunity is 
not lacking for shifts and changes, if 
it turns out that a boy or girl has been 
placed where he or she does not belong. 
Fifth, it is hoped such adjustments can 
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be made as to bring 
the numbers train- 
ing for the several 
lines of industrial 
pursuits into har- 
mony with de- 
mands. 

Under the Na- 
tional Socialists, 
Germany has 
adopted a number 
of national slogans. 
These are not, 
strictly speaking, a 
part of the guidance 
program, but they 
are closely related 
to work, even as 
guidance is closely 
related to occu- 
pation. Two of 
these are “Beauty 
in Work,” and 
“Strength Through 
Joy.” The first slo- 
gan is expressive of 
the desire, and of 
what appears to be 
a successful at- 
tempt, to exalt labor 
of any and all types. 
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The second slogan 
represents the attempt to put joy into 
daily living. 

One aspect of the “strength through 
joy” movement will be mentioned. The 
National Socialist Government makes 
it possible for groups of workers—coal 
miners, machinists, farmers, teachers— 
to have inexpensive trips to different 
parts of Germany. On these trips a 
holiday is combined with an opportunity 
to get acquainted with another section 
of the country and with the people 
living there. Peasant farmers from an 
isolated section, for example, can see 
what it is that their fellow countrymen 
are doing. It is, it may well be repeated, 
the national policy to emphasize the 
necessity of all types of work, to stress 


the contribution of any and all types 
of workers, and to make daily work 
enjoyable. 


HE above statements are based 

upon visits to Berlin schools of all 
types ; conferences with headmasters of 
those schools in which examinations 
were made of guidance data assembled 
for individual pupils ; and a conference 
with the official directing the vocational 
guidance program in Berlin, in which 
an examination was made of the tests 
and other means employed to further 
the guidance program. They are also 
based upon trips to industrial establish- 
ments and observations of a number 
of groups of workers. 











A Class in Student Body 


Government 


ACRAMENTO Senior High 

School has been endeavoring for 
the past half-dozen years to develop a 
social studies curriculum which will 
train students for constructive, intelli- 
gent participation in a democracy. The 
task has been a difficult one, and, in 
the pursuance of it, objectives have 
been reévaluated, courses of study re- 
vised, new fields of human experience 
explored, and novel techniques devel- 
oped. The result has been not merely 
a curriculum considerably changed in 
form but a new conception on the part 
of teachers and students alike as to the 
place of the social studies in the life of 
the modern citizen. In addition, this 
constant process of course readjust- 
ment has produced a number of inter- 
esting projects which promise to point 
the way toward a better realization of 
certain civic objectives. One of these 
projects now in the process of develop- 
ment is an experiment with a class in 
student body government. 


It has been felt for some time that 
student government was not a vital 
enough part of the life of the student 
at Senior High School. Likewise, it 
has been felt that one of the principal 
reasons for the apparent ineffective- 
ness of such government was the fact 
that it was considered merely a type 
of extracurricular activity which had 
little or no connection with the formal 
study of government in the classroom. 
Thus, the matter of how to bring about 
a recognition on the part of the student 
that there was a close tie-up between 
his classroom civics work and the 
problems within his immediate envi- 
ronment was the perplexing question 
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q The present trend seems to be to 
take all student activities bodily into 
the curriculum and sc to eliminate 
the stigma of their being called 
“extracurricular.” This is now a cus- 
tomary procedure in many activities, 
but Sacramento's attempt to make its 
student government a part of the class 
offering is certainly an innovation. 
The two men who originated this 
class at Sacramento Senior High 
School tell us their story of the 
experiment. 

Mr. Lawson, at the beginning of this 
year, became vice-principal in charge 
of instruction. For seven years prior 
to this time he was a teacher of social 
studies and a counselor in the Senior 
High School, Sacramento. Mr. Murphy. 
teacher of social studies and coun- 
selor in the same high school, has 
been handling the class in student 
government alone this year. He has 
recently been appointed vice- 
Principal in charge of instruction in 
the C. K. McClatchy High School, 
Sacramento. 

Extracts from this article were 
printed in the September, 1936, issue 
of the “School Review.” but the class 
is so unique that the “Journal” feels 
justified in reproducing the entire 
article at this time. 





which confronted those who sought to 
make social studies work truly func- 
tional. 


POSSIBLE answer to this ques- 
tion was suggested by Principal 
George C. Jensen in the form of a 
class in student government which 
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would have adequate time and facili- 
ties to attack certain outstanding stu- 
dent body problems. As a result of the 
suggestion, the matter was discussed 
with a number of teachers and mem- 
bers of the administrative staff, and 
the relative merits and values of such 
a course were weighed and considered. 

It was soon apparent that there were 
a number of obstacles to be overcome. 
In the first place, tradition was against 
the idea. The control of the secondary 
schools in America has always been 
highly centralized, and, as a conse- 
quence, teachers and students alike 
have long been prone to believe that 
all decisions regarding the internal 
control of the school should emanate 
trom the administrator’s office. In re- 
cent years, of course, teachers have 
been given more of a voice in deter- 
mining how certain activities in the 
school should be carried on, but the 
idea that students should be given a 
seat at the conference table and that 
they should be given credit for work 
done while occupying that seat was a 
relatively new suggestion. 

Second, the matter of student self- 
government was not thought of as a 
subject. It was regarded as a sort of 
student “by-play” which went on 
within the school but which was not 
“educational” enough to be given credit 
toward graduation. 

Third, it was questioned whether 
the type of student usually elected to 
office could be taught how to attack 
student problems via the scientific 
study route. Was not this a task for 
the scholastically inclined student in- 
stead of one for the politician? 

Fourth, there was no course of study 
worked out for the teaching of the 
problems of the Sacramento Senior 
High School student body. Conse- 
quently, the question was raised re- 
garding the advisability of trying to 
teach a course without those “indis- 
pensable tools,” textbooks and syllabi. 
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Fifth, there was a feeling among 
students that what they said counted 
for very little as far as shaping school 
policies was concerned. To most of 
them school government was more or 
less of a “popularity contest,” and as 
a result they saw little reason for tak- 
ing it seriously. 


[LSSPite these admitted or pre- 
dicted difficulties in the way of the 
proposed undertaking, two arguments 
were advanced which seemed to war- 
rant giving it a trial. It was contended 
that: 

1. Students are more concerned 
about their own problems than they 
are about those of the adult world, and 
school questions evince a spontaneous 
interest seldom found in any other con- 
nection. Upon this interest might be 
built a real educational program. 


2. In a democracy the politician will 
always be a powerful factor in shaping 
public opinion. To date, there has been 
little effort made to train individuals 
of this bent to study scientifically the 
problems of the people they propose 
to lead. Unless the school takes this 
responsibility, there appears little evi- 
dence that any other agency will as- 
sume it and little hope that the level of 
our political leadership can be raised 
sufficiently to meet adequately the com- 
plex problems of modern social and 
civic life. 

With these two considerations as a 
point of agreement it was decided to 
embark upon the new teaching ven- 
ture. Two teachers of the social studies 
who had been acting as sponsors of 
the student government were placed in 
charge of the experiment and in- 
structed to organize a class in student 
government on a daily, hour-period 
basis. The instructors met, drew up a 
rough plan of procedure, submitted it 
to the principal, and upon receiving his 
approval were ready to begin. 
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ee Sxteans of the Senate (the stu- 
dent legislative department) and 
the Executive Cabinet (the student 
executive department) were organized 
in a social studies class which meets 
every morning and for which regular 
credit toward graduation is given. The 
class is composed of twenty members 
and is organized under student control, 
with a general chairman and a general 
secretary at its head. These officers 
act as the directors and coordinators 
of the class activities and are assisted 
in this work by the two assigned fac- 
ulty sponsors. Objectives of the group 
are few and rather broad but are not 
considered wholly unattainable. The 
major purposes of the project are to: 

1. Make student body government a more 
vital part of the life of the school. 


2. Bring about closer codperation between 
students, faculty, and parents on those prob- 
lems which are common to all. 


3. Make office holding in the school a re- 
sponsibility assumed as well as an honor 
conferred. 

4. Develop the ability to apply the scien- 
tific method to a real school problem. 

5. Present by the end of the course specific 
plans or programs for the solution of certain 
school problems, based upon an adequate 
study of the facts involved in the problems. 

After the organization of the class, 
the project moved forward toward a 
realization of the above objectives. The 
first step was to bring to the surface 
those student body problems which 
might be solved, or at least lessened, 
by direct student action. This was done 
through the medium of a general, in- 
formal discussion around the whole 
question of school policies and student 
grievances. Out of this discussion 
came such a long list of matters need- 
ing attention that it became necessary 
to divide them into two groups, 
namely, (1) those calling for imme- 
diate action, and (2) those for which 
action might be delayed indefinitely. 
The following were included in the 
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first classification and comprise a whole 
semester’s work. 
1. The student assembly problem. 


2. The problem of supervising and con- 
trolling the locker system. 


3. The need for a new set of by-laws to 
supplement the school constitution. 


4. The administration of the Three Point 
Honor Card (awarded each semester to stu- 
dents of outstanding achievements). 


5. A program for the orientation of low 
sophomores. 


6. The need for better supervision of stu- 
dent body elections. 


7. The publication of a student handbook 
that would fit the needs of students and 
faculty. 


Arter a list of the problems was 
filed with the general secretary, the 

way was open for a presentation of 
the scientific method of attack upon a 
problem. This presentation was han- 
died by the two instructors assigned to 
the class, and for the greater part of a 
week the various steps and techniques 
in scientific procedure were outlined 
and discussed. The presentation was 
supplemented by the assigned class 
reading on the topic. Techniques and 
steps in the scientific method vary 
somewhat according to the authority 
consulted, but those agreed upon for 
this particular class include: 

1. Isolating the problem. 

2. Collecting the data. 

3. Analyzing the data. 


4. Arriving at conclusions based upon the 
data. 


5. Drawing up a plan or program for the 
solution of the problem based upon the con- 
clusions reached. 

After an adequate period of study 
on these steps, the group was ready to 
attack the questions before it. 


T was the wish of the class that it 
be allowed to participate as a whole 
in every problem on the list. The 
group was too large, however, to do 
the sort of intensive work required on 
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each question, and it was obvious that 
the details of the study would have to 
be delegated to smaller units. In order 
to do this, the general chairman di- 
vided the class, which took the name of 
the Committee of Twenty because of 
its size, into five sub-committees with 
a sub-chairman and secretary to direct 
and codrdinate the work of each. These 
sub-committees were given a particular 
problem, and were instructed to report 
on it to the Committee of Twenty after 
they had subjected it to a thorough 
examination. 

The sub-committee attacks its as- 
signed task by following the steps out- 
lined in the scientific method. The 
problem is isolated, data are collected 
and analyzed, conclusions are drawn, 
and a solution is proposed. The pro- 
posed solution is in the form of a plan 
of action considered necessary to rem- 
edy the situation. The plan is merely 
a tentative one, however, and must be 
submitted, together with the data and 
means by which it was evolved, to the 
Committee of Twenty for analysis and 
criticism. Thus, upon a specified date, 
requested by the sub-chairman of a 
particular committee, the general chair- 
man calls the Committee of Twenty 
into session, and it proceeds to hear the 
findings and recommendations of the 
sub-committee. 


The sub-committee chairman dis- 
tributes mimeographed copies of the 
preliminary report to each member of 
the general committee and proceeds to 
explain all phases of the study which 
has been made. The general commit- 
tee offers many criticisms and sugges- 
tions on the report and often questions 
the chairman upon how scientific his 
group has been in arriving at certain 
conclusions. In fact, in practically 


every case, the Committee of Twenty 
demands that certain points be investi- 
gated further 
analyzed. 


and more carefully 
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At the close of the preliminary re- 
port, the sub-chairman rejoins his par- 
ticular group at its conference table 
and proceeds to reconsider the various 
aspects of the problem in the light of 
the suggestions and criticisms made by 
the Committee of Twenty. This task 
is simplified somewhat by the fact that 
the secretary has carefully noted all 
suggestions as they were being made 
and has them listed in the order of 
their consideration. 

The re-checking takes time, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that other 
sub-committees must be heard on defi- 
nite dates. But eventually the final 
report is ready; after being approved 
by the Committee of Twenty, it is 
typed, and copies are filed with the 
general secretary. From there it is sent 
to the individual or group which has 
authority to act upon its recommenda- 
tions. In some cases this means the 
Executive Cabinet or Senate in formal 
meeting assembled, and in others it 
means the school administration. In 
either case some form of action is ex- 
pected, and thus the study is made to 
bear fruit in the form of visible 
change. 


T# project is at present in its 
second semester of progress, and 
already its sponsors can detect some 
very interesting results developing 
from it. 


1. There appears to be a feeling 
among members of the class that, for 
the first time in their school careers, 
they are getting some real, practical 
training in handling problems in the 
social and political field. 

2. There has appeared an attitude 
among members of the class that 
school problems are student problems 
and that if students will take hold of 
these problems “something can be done 
about them.” 
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3. There is a very definite feeling 
among members of the class that they 
are in positions of leadership and that 
what they recommend will probably be 
carried into effect. Their capacity for 
responsibility is thus greatly increased. 


4. There is growing up in the minds 
of class members the attitude that a 
decision or judgment should not be 
made on a question until the facts con- 
nected with the question are known 
and analyzed. 


5. Students of the class have begun 
to see that change is at best a slow 
process. They have begun to realize 
that there are obstacles to suggested 
change which they did not know ex- 
isted. Likewise, they see that an in- 
telligent way must be provided for the 
elimination of these obstacles before 
any new program can be put into 
operation. 

6. The school, in turn, is beginning 
to recognize that the student body gov- 
ernment is truly a student organization 
through which student ideas can be 
expressed and by which student de- 
mands can be met. 


In short, the course is not content 
with merely presenting students with 
problems. It is actually demanding that 
they develop concrete ways and means 
for solving these problems. As a re- 
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sult, it combines theory with practice, 
observation with participation, and 
privilege with responsibility—combi- 
nations which are decidedly lacking 
in the average school class. 


Eprror’s Note: In connection with a study 
of the Sacramento High School by represen- 
tatives of the National Committee on Stand- 
ards, the editor had the privilege of sitting in 
with the Class in Student Body Government. 
The occasion was the appearance of the high 
school’s principal to discuss with the class 
several of their recommendations which had 
recently been formulated by sub-committees 
as per the procedure above described and 
adopted by the Committee of Twenty for con- 
sideration by the administration. 

The period was devoted to the reactions of 
the principal to these recommendations. In 
some cases he asked for further considera- 
tion by the sub-committees. In some cases he 
suggested specific modifications in reports 
which would facilitate their adoption. Com- 
plete accord was expressed with other sug- 
gested solutions, and the best methods for 
carrying them out were freely discussed. 

Throughout the period there was the 
greatest freedom of expression, as well as a 
spirit of cordial willingness to codperate in 
the solution of school problems. Not only 
were the problems discussed important prob- 
lems but the approach to their solution was 
on a mature level. It could be plainly seen 
that these young people were being trained in 
the scientific approach to the solution of 
school problems and that the spirit of democ- 
racy presided over the class sessions.— 
W.M.P. 


We Beg Your Pardon 


A letter to the editor reads as follows: 


In your editor’s note on the opening page of the March issue of your journal, 
you state that “The entire section on guidance was written by Curtis H. Threl- 
keld, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colorado, and president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, 1936-1937.” While I feel complimented by this, the 
fact is that Curtis H. Threlkeld, the author of this section, is my brother, who 
is principal of the Columbia High School, South Orange, New Jersey. 


Yours very truly, 


A. L. THRELKELD. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Annual Meeting of Parent- 
Teacher Association.—The California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
will hold its annual meeting, May 
23-28, in Pasadena. A “secondary ex- 
tension conference” for high school 
Parent-Teacher Association presidents 
and extension chairmen is scheduled 
for Wednesday, May 26, from 8 to 
9:45 am., in the Civic Auditorium. 
There will be discussions of procedures 
and of what constitutes a dynamic 
Parent-Teacher Association program 
for the year. Members are desirous of 
learning about the measures which are 
being used for the improvement of sec- 
ondary schools and of coéperating with 
principals and teachers in advancing 
the program of secondary education. 
Principals and teachers are, therefore, 
cordially invited to attend this con- 
ference and to participate in the dis- 
cussions. 
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Turlock English Classes Issue 
Literary Publication.—In the Tur- 
lock Union High School. The Junior- 
Senior English Student is published 
in mimeographed form by the members 
of the classes in English and typing. It 
is hoped that the periodical will “give 
a reading public among their classmates 
to the members of the English III 
classes; promote competition in fur- 
nishing well written reading material ; 
and foster a literary comradeship 
among students of English and typing 
students.” The entire project, includ- 


ing the appearance and the contests of 
the first issues, is such as to offer valu- 
able suggestions to pupils and teachers 
who have similar ambitions. Miss Mae 
White and Miss Bertha McCallum, in 
charge of typing and of English re- 
spectively, sponsor the work, which is 
in addition to the classes in journalism 
which take care of the school paper. 
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Student Officers’ Codrdination 
Council.—At the suggestion of Dr. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, president of the 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College, 
the “Student Officers’ Codrdination 
Council of the Southern California 
Junior Colleges” was formed in 1935. 
The purposes of the organization are 
as follows: (1) To evolve ways and 
means of making the benefits of extra- 
curricular activities more widespread 
by increasing the number of partici- 
pating students; (2) to develop in- 
telligent student opinion on questions 
of college, community, state, and na- 
tional importance ; (3) to discuss, with- 
out bias, questions affecting students’ 
interests; and (4) to foster a spirit of 
cooperation and understanding among 
the students, members of the faculties, 
and the administrators. The personnel 
of the Coordination Council consists 
of the officers of the associated student 
body of every junior college in South- 
ern California. Not more than two con- 
ferences are held each semester. 

The Council has had a flourishing 
existence. Those interested in its activi- 
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ties will be repaid by an examination of 
Volume 1, Number 1, of the Hand- 
book, which recently made its appear- 
ance, and which describes the activities 
of the Council. The Handbook was 
edited by Al Louchard of the Pasadena 
Junior College Student Body. 
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The New Office of Relations With 
Schools.—On March 18, President 
Sproul announced certain changes in 
policy on the part of the University of 
California with reference to the sec- 
ondary schools. The changes are as 
follows: 

1. The office of Relations with Schools has 
been established with Dr. Hiram W. Ed- 
wards of U.C.L.A. as director and Dr. L. A. 
Williams of Berkeley as associate director. 
These officials will work in close coéperation 
with the secondary schools of the State in 
order to aid them in whatever ways may be 
found desirable. 

2. Secondary schools once definitely placed 
upon the accredited list will remain there 
without applying for reaccrediting. 

3. Formal visiting of accredited secondary 
schools in the form of inspection will be 
abandoned, and these schools will only be 
visited by representatives of the University 
on the direct request of the principal of the 
school. 

4. Schools that are not on the accredited 
list and apply for accrediting will be visited 
by University representatives until such time 
as the University feels warranted in placing 
them definitely upon the accredited list. 

5. The University will keep careful records 
of the quality of work of the freshmen of each 
secondary school, not only in the first semes- 
ter, but in the second semester as well, and 
copies of these records of individual students 
will be furnished to high school principals. 

6. The University will make up five-year 
averages for each high school showing the 
record of the school for the period. 

7. The success of the high school will be 
determined by the number attaining a “C” 
average at the University, and the University 
will abandon the plan of dividing freshmen 
into the upper two-thirds of the class and 
the lower one-third. 

8. Each year statistics with reference to 
the number of graduates from each school 
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coming to the University and their scholastic 
standing for the latest five-year period will 
be placed in the hands of the high school 
principals. The record of all accredited 
schools will be shown, but each school will 
be designated by a number to be revealed 
only to the principal of that school. 

These changes in procedure which 
have been worked out by the committee 
on schools in cooperation with the office 
of Relations with Schools are in accord 
with the desire of the administration of 
the University to work together shoul- 
der to shoulder with the high schools of 
the State in the interest of the young 
people of California. 
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Afternoon and Evening Classes 
at Long Beach Junior College.— 
During the second semester of the 
1929-30 school year, late afternoon and 
evening classes, with an enrollment of 
164, were established in the Long Beach 
Junior College. The total enrollment 
for both semesters of the following 
year was 739; for the current year it 
is 1,272. 

When the program was begun, it was 
agreed that there should be no competi- 
tion with the adult education program, 
which is very strong in Long Beach. 
The aim was to keep the college in 
operation from early morning until late 
at night so that many who were busy 
at certain periods of the day might at- 
tend. In describing the plan, Principal 
John R. Lounsbury says: 


“The plan has been successful. In- 
terest in the community is growing. 
The arrangement provides flexibility 
in programming students since some 
take work in both day and evening 
classes. By locating evening classes in 
various parts of the city, we can pro- 
vide greater service. Attendance has 
been excellent due to the fact that credit 
is conditioned by such action on the 
part of students. Next year we are 
planning to establish closer relation- 
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ships between day and evening classes. 
The schedule of classes, assignment of 
teachers, assignment of rooms, and 
some supervision will become the re- 
sponsibility of the head of each depart- 
ment. To care for this extra load, 
additional teachers will be employed 
for certain departments and they will 
be given full-time contracts but as- 
signed to teach in the late afternoons or 
evening. The plan has proved success- 
ful. The college in our community 
actually operates from early morning 
until late at night. Its service to the 
community has been greatly increased.” 
The Long Beach Junior College was 
one of the first, if not the first, to begin 
this type of service. Other junior col- 
leges now have similar programs. 
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Festival Concert Proves Feature 
of Music Conference.—The Festival 
Concert held in the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium on the evening of March 
24, was an outstanding feature of the 
California-Western School Music Con- 
ference which will long remain a 
pleasant memory for those who were 
privileged to attend. 


The All-Conference Secondary 
School Symphonic Band of 140 stu- 
dents was conducted by Frank Man- 
cini, instructor of music, Modesto High 
School and Junior College, with Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, director of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Band as guest con- 
ductor. The All-Conference Secondary 
School Chorus of 340 voices was con- 
ducted by Glenn Woods, supervisor of 
music, Oakland public schools. Dr. 
Alfred Hertz, former conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted the All-Conference Second- 
ary School Orchestra composed of 125 
students. 

The 605 secondary school students 
included in these three organizations 
represented 110 different schools from 
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every geographical section of Cali- 
fornia. 

It was difficult to believe that these 
young people had met in San Francisco 
for the first rehearsal only two days 
before their appearance in the Civic 
Auditorium. Much credit is due the 
great conductors who were responsible 
for the success of the concert. Much 
credit is also due the instructors and 
supervisors in the secondary schools 
throughout the State where these young 
people received the training which fitted 
them for participation in this perform- 
ance. 
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Health and Physical Education 
Practices.—News Letter No. 28, is- 
sued by the Division of Physical and 
Health Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, contains the results 
of a questionnaire study of practices in 
California secondary schools in health 
and physical education. Among the 
interesting findings of the investigation 
are the following : 


Little uniformity prevails among the 
programs. 

Forty-three schools have health co- 
ordinators. There are school health 
committees, and responsibility for 
health instruction is shared by teach- 
ers of general science, home-making, 
physical education, and the school nurse 
and school physician. 

In the vast majority of schools, pu- 
pils are assigned to physical education 
classes because vacant periods are 
available. Special cases are assigned to 
rest or to corrective classes. 

Although the School Code of Cali- 
fornia requires every high school dis- 
trict to have an approved course in 
physical education, such courses are 
lacking in a number of districts. 

In nearly all school districts, recrea- 
tional facilities are placed at the dis- 
posal of the adults of the community. 
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Strong emphasis upon the program 
of interscholastic athletics deprives 
many boys of adequate instruction in 
physical education. 

Although play or sport days are an 
accepted feature of the program for 
girls in a majority of high schools, 
there are still schools in California hav- 
ing inter-school athletic competition 
for girls to determine local champion- 
ships. 

Principals are overwhelmingly in 
favor of group insurance covering all 
students during such time as they are 
under faculty supervision while en- 
gaged in any phase of the school pro- 


gram. 
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A Museum in the Ukiah Union 
High School.—In the biology course 
at the Ukiah Union High School, since 
1927, stress has been placed upon ac- 
quaintance with plant and animal life 
in the local community. As a part of 
this work, a remarkable museum has 
been developed. 

Of the course and of the museum 
Principal Charles M. Fulkerson writes : 
“Miss Louise O. McDonald, the in- 
structor, has worked unceasingly at this 
project, spending hundreds of hours 
mounting birds, classifying insects, and 
contacting sources from which speci- 
mens could be secured. At the present 
time we have a fairly complete collec- 
tion of insects of this locality and quite 
a number of our birds. 

“We have ninety-five mounted birds ; 
thirty-five skins of birds and small 
mammals ; a cross-section of a redwood 
tree with 1,962 growth rings and with 
an accompanying chart to show the im- 
portant historical events which occurred 
during years represented by the rings; 
a case of bird’s eggs showing 200 
varieties; a large variety of mineral 
specimens; some Indian relics; and 
many miscellaneous specimens. In addi- 
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tion to these we have two lyre-bird 
tails and a carved emu egg from Aus- 
tralia; a mammoth’s tooth found in 
Alaska ; a coin collection showing coins 
from sixty-seven countries; a few old 
books and magazines of early publica- 
tion date; musical instruments from 
China, Philippine Islands, Siam, and 
East Africa;, weapons from distant 
lands including a head hunter’s hatchet 
and a Kalinga shield, both of which 
have seen service ; and a good collection 
of sea shells, corals, sponges, and so on. 

“During the spring the biology de- 
partment conducts a wild flower show 
with a rather complete collection of 
wild flowers of this area. These are 
kept fresh for several days, and stu- 
dents are required to identify a mini- 
mum number of them. The cases of 
specimens are available to the students 
for inspection and study, and sight 
tests on specific materials are conducted 
each report period.” 
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Modesto Follows Up Its Future 
Farmer Graduates.— Miss Grace M. 
Davis, vice-principal of the Modesto 
High School, reports that the Future 
Farmer group of the Coordinating 
Council of Youth Organizations of that 
city made a survey of the 107 boys 
recently graduated from the agriculture 
department of the high school. The fol- 
lowing table shows the activities now 
engaging the boys: 


Farming 
rn ear 
Renters oh ee aS ge Re 
With father .........H5 
Farm laborers 8 


Jobs in town 
Related to agriculture... ... WW 
Not related to agriculture . 


Not working 


Higher education ........ 1 
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and Science, Junior High School De- 
partment, San Francisco City Schools, 
San Francisco. 

A. L. McCarty, Mathematics Instructor, 
= Francisco Junior College, San Fran- 
cisco, 

F. L. McEven, Vice-Principal, Polytechnic 
High School, Riverside. 

J. C. McGuapr, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco. 


Mary E. McG.LorHuin, Counselor, Stockton 
High School, Stockton. 

DonaLp H. McIntTosH, Principal, Colton 
Union High School, Colton. 


FANNIE W. McLEAN, Retired, 1829 Bancroft 
Way, Berkeley. 


JuLIAN A. McPues, Director, The Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo. 


DorotHy C. Meriacoip, Head of Spanish De- 
partment, University High School, Los 
Angeles. 


Grorce A. Merrity, Director, California 
ae of Mechanical Arts, San Fran- 
cisco, 


FreprericK H. Meyer, President, California 
College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 


Howarp P. MILLER, Western Manager, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, San Francisco. 


Harry J. Moore, Principal, Woodrow Wil- 
son Senior High School, Long Beach. 


Water E. Morcan, Chief of Division of 
Research and Statistics, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 


E. Ff. Murer, Principal, Westlake Junior 
High School, Oakland. 


Marpe I. Murcuig, Chief of Bureau of 
Home-Making Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento. 

Mrs. EpirH McNasB Murpny, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, City Schools, San 
Francisco. 

EarL Murray, Head of Mathematics De- 
partment, Santa Barbara Senior High 
School, Santa Barbara. 
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Orvit F. Myers, Head of Philosophy De- 
partment, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. Louris J. Nermert, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Redlands, 
Redlands. 

JuL1a M. Neppert, Head of Music Depart- 
ment, Lowell High School, San Fran- 
cisco. 

ADELINE B. NEwcomsB, Mathematics Teach- 
er, Alexander Hamilton High School, 
Los Angeles. 


RicHARD C, NEWMEYER, Teacher of English 
and Public Speaking, Kern County 
Union High School, Bakersfield. 


CLAUDE E. NIHART, Supervisor of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles. 


ANNA Norwoop, Dramatics and English, 
Monterey Union High School, Monterey. 


E. Louise Noyes, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Santa Barbara High School, Santa 
Barbara. 


NeLL O'BRIEN, Principal, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, San Jose. 


GRACE A, OSBORNE, Dean of Girls, Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte Union High School, 
Monrovia. 


J. R. Overtrurr, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Palo Alto. 


Howarp H. Parresr, Director of Admissions, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 


ArTHUR G. PAavuL, Director of Riverside 
Junior College and Principal of Poly- 
technic High School, Riverside. 


IRENE M. Pauty, Vice-Principal, Balboa 
High School, San Francisco. 


Dr. GLENN R. Pease, Associate Professor 
of Education and Psychology, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton. 


JOSEPHINE V. Rauscu, Supervisor of Social 
Science in Junior High Schools, Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 


GERTRUDE E. Renptorrr, Dean of Girls, 
Monterey Union High School, Monterey. 


Dr. NicHoLas Riccrarpt, President, San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior College, 
San Bernardino. 


Dr. ALEXANDER C. RosBerts, President, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco. 


Mrs. JOSEPHINE S. Roserts, Chairman, De- 
partment of Art, Santa Monica Senior 
High School, Santa Monica, 


Dr. C. H. Ropison, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles 


Dr. R. E. RuTLEDGE, Office Emergency Edu- 
cation Program, Oakland. 


Dr. Jesse B. Sears, Professor of Education, 
Stanford University. 


CLAuDE N. SeEtTries, Dean, San Benito 
County Junior College, Hollister. 


Dr. JOHN A. Sexson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pasadena. 


Dr. FrRaNciIs F. SmitTH, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno. 


JoHN A. SMITH, Editor, Los Angeles 
School Journal, Los Angeles. 


Dr. WILLIAM A. SMITH, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 


ALBERT C. SNEAD, Head of Commercial and 
Science Department, McClymonds High 
School, Oakland. 


JosePH M. SNIFFEN, Principal, John Mar- 
shall High School Los Angeles. 





HERMAN A. SPINpDT, District Superintendent 
and Principal, Kern County Union High 
School and Bakersfield Junior College, 
Bakersfield. 

Mrs. EVANGELINE ADAMs Spozio, Supervisor 
of Practice Teaching, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco. 

GARDINER W. SprRING, Superintendent of 
Chaffey Union High School District and 
a of Chaffey Junior College, 

n 0. 


R. H. Stenpack, Vice-Principal, Fortuna 
Union High School, Fortuna. 


Mrs. Ipa E. SUNDERLIN, Teacher of Child 
Care and Home Economics, Inglewood 
Union High School, Inglewood. 

Dr. Evutis M. StTupDEBAKER, President, La 
Verne College, La Verne. 


Rutu Swirt, Vice-Principal, Selma Union 
High School, Selma. 


Vreca Swirt, Head of English Department, 
Pacific Grove High School, Pacific Grove. 


Vera A. Swosopa, Social Sciences, Gilroy 
High School, Gilroy. 


Mrs. EveLYN F. Sykes, Vice-Principal, 
Montebello High School, Montebello. 


CHARLES E. Teacu, City Superintendent of 
Schools, San Luis Obispo. 


Ropert J. TEAL, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles. 


Dr. FRANK W. THOMAS, President, Fresno 
State College, Fresno. 


Dr. Grorce C. THompPsON, Principal, Ala- 
meda High School, Alameda. 


Dr. CLINTON C. TRILLINGHAM, Assistant 
County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles. 


VERONA M. ‘TROWBRIDGE, Vice-Principal, 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School, 
Los Angeles. 


J. P. Uvrrer, Principal, General Mariano 
Guadalupe Vallejo Junior High School, 
Vallejo. 


PAUL VANDEREIKE, Vice-Principal, Kern 
County Union High School, Bakersfield. 

WINIFRED VAN HAGEN, Chief of Bureau of 
Physical Education for Girls, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 


Louis J. VANNUCCINI, Head of Italian De- 

gerne’ Stockton High School, and 

rofessor of Italian, College of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton. 


Witit1aM C. WAIBEL, District Superintend- 
ent of Schools, King City. 


Curtis E. WARREN, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa Barbara. 


Howarp O. Wetty, Principal, Technical 
High School, Oakland. 


Dr. J. HAROLD W1LLiaMs, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles. 


Dr. L. A. Witiiams, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 


L. J. Witurams, Principal, Visalia Union 
High School and Junior College, Visalia. 


HeLen L. Wret, Drama Teacher, Oakland 
High School, Oakland. 


HERBERT S. Woop, Principal, James A. Gar- 
field Junior-Senior High School, Los 
Angeles. 


Dr. ELIZABETH L. Woops, Supervisor of 
Educational Research and Guidance, Los 
Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles. 


Dr. FLaup C. Wooton, Associate Professor 
of ~~ nate Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mon 

















INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Institutional membership in the California Society of Secondary Education is authorized by 
action of the State Board of Education in listing said Society under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2.1520 of Chapter 860 of the School Code. Institutional members receive a copy of the 
CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpvucaTiIon for the library of the school and a copy of 
the California School Directory published in November of each school year. The annual 


Institutional membership fee is $10. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 

Albany: ALBANY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Alhambra: ALHAMBRA CiTy HIGH SCHOOL. 

Anaheim: ANAHEIM UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Arcata: ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Arroyo Grande: ARROYO GRANDE UNION 

GH SCHOOL. 

Atascadero: ATASCADERO UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Auburn: PLacer UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Citrus UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Bakersfield: Kern County UNION HIGH 
a AND BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COL- 


ee BANNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Barstow: Barstow UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beaumont: BEAUMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
Berkeley : 

BERKELEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

BuRBANK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

ee CONTINUATION HIGH SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

WILLARD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Beverly Hills: Brverty H1L_ts HicH SCHOOL. 
Brea: Brea-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: Lisperty UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burlingame: BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

teria: CARPINTERIA UNION HIGH 


OOL. 
Caruthers: CaruTHERS UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Centerville: WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 


OOL. 
eieo: Cuico HicH SCHOOL. 
Chino: CuiIno H1ieH SCHOOL. 
oes: CHOWCHILLA UNION HIGH 


ScHOO 

Chasqmeet: CLAREMONT JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Clarksburg: CLaRKsBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 

Coachella: CoACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Coalinga: CoALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Colusa: CoLusa UNIon HicH SCHOOL. 

Compton : Soereee JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Concord: Union HicH SCHOOL. 

Corning : } Re Union Hicu SCHOOL. 

Corona: Corona HiGH SCHOOL. 

Coronado: Coronapo HicH SCHOOL. 

Covelo: RouND VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Crescent City: Dex Norte County HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Crockett: JoHN Swett UNION Hi1GH SCHOOL. 

Daly City: Jerrgrson UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Davis: Davis Joint UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Delano: DELANO JoINT UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Dinuba: DinvuBa UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Dixon: Drxon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Dos Palos: Dos PaLos JOINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Elk Grove: ELx Grove UNIon HicH SCHOOL. 

Elsinore: ELstnorge UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

a EMERY JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


Encinitas: San DigcuiTo UNION HIGH 


mecentiae: , Gasete UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Eureka: Eureka HicH SCHOOL. 

Exéter: Exeter UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: Arm1Jo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook: FaLLBrook UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Ferndale: FERNDALE UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
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Fort Bragg: Fort BracG UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Fortuna: ForTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FowLeR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
esno: 
CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
EpIson TECHNICAL H1GH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 
FRESNO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fullerton: FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Garden Grove: GARDEN GROVE UNION HIGH 


HOOL. 

Gilroy: GrLroy HIGH SCHOOL. 

Glendale: Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Greenville: GREENVILLE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Gridley: Grip_tey UN1on Hien SCHOOL. 

Half Moon Bay: HatF Moon Bay UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Hanford: Hanrorp Joint UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Hayward: HAYWARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Healdsburg: HeaLpspurG HicH SCHOOL. 

Hilmar: HILMAR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hollister: SAN Bentro County HiGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Holtville: Hovtvitte Union Hieu SCHOOL. 

Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL. 

Hopland: HopLtanp UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 

Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEACH 
UNION HiGH ScHOOL. 

eg oe IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 

HOOL. 


Inglewood: INGLEwoop UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Jackson: JAcKson UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: MARIN UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kine Crry Unton Hien SCHOOL. 
Kingsburg: Kinespurc JoInT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Laguna Beach: LaGuNA BEacH HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JoINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La Verne: Bonita UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Le Grande: La Granpg UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livingston: LIVINGSTON HiGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lop UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
AVALON HIGH ScHOoL, Avalon, Santa 
Catalina Island. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Angeles: 
PHINEAS BANNING HIGH SCHOOL (P. O. 
Wilmington). 
BELMONT EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
JOHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
HicH SCHOOL. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
HUNTINGTON PaRK HicH ScHoo. (P. O., 
Huntington Park). 
HorRAcE MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
— —_— Hiecu ScuHoo. (P. O., South 
ate). 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
vam Se Hien ScHoot (P. O., Van 
uys 
FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 
Los Banos: West Sipe UNION Hi1GH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maricopa: Maricopa JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
HOOL. 
Martinez: 
ALHAMBRA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MARTINEZ JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: Yusa County JuNion COLLEGE 
AND MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: FALL River JoInt UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION Hien SCHOOL. 
Merced: Mercep UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Modesto: Moprsto City BoARD oF EDUCA- 
TION. 
Monrovia: MONROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Morgan Hill: Live OaK UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Mount Shasta City: Mount SHasta HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Napa: NAPA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
National City: SWEETWATER UNION HIGH 


HOOL. 
Needles: NEEDLES JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Nevada City: Nevapa City HigH SCHOOL, 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: Newport HARBOR UNION 
IGH SCHOOL. 
North Sacramento: Grant UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Norwalk: EXceLsior UNION HIGH ScHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 

FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 

Bret Harte JuNiorn HIGH SCHOOL. 

OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 

ROOSEVELT HicH SCHOOL. 

TECHNICAL HiaH SCHOOL. 

UNIVERSITY HicH SCHOOL. 

WESTLAKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Wooprow ILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: NorpHorr UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHarrey UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 

JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Oroville: OroviLLe UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: Pato ALTo JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Pasadena: PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Paso Robles: Paso Rosies UNION HIGH 


Perris: Perris UNION HicH ScHoot. 

Pescadero: PescapERO UNION HiIGH SCHOOL. 

Pittsburg: Pitrrssurc HicH ScHOOL. 

Placentia: VALENCIA H1cH SCHOOL. 

Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JoINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

Point Arena: Pornt ARENA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Pomona: Pomona HicH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLurr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 


Redondo Beach: REpDONDO UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 

Redwood City: Srquo1a UNIonN HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Reedley: Rerepiey Joint UNIoN HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Ripon: RrPon UNION JuNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Roseville: Rosrvi.te UNION HigH SCHOOL. 


St. Helena: St. Hetena UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Salinas: SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


San Andreas: CaLaveras UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 





San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 
UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San Diego: 
San Disco HicH SCHOOL. 
San Digeco STaTE COLLEGE. 
San Francisco: 
Horace MANN JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGR. 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE. 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: SAN JacINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
San Joss SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Juan Capistrano: CAPISTRANO UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
San ia So Obispo: SAN Luis Oxsispo HIGH 
HOOL. 


San Mateo: 
San Mateo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
San MaTEO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Rafael: SAN RaFAEL HiGH SCHOOL, 
Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Barbara: 
La CumMBRE JuNIOoR HicGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
an * Maria: SANTA Maria UNION HIGH 


HOOL. 
Santa Monica: SANTA Monica’ CITY 
SCHOOLS. 
Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Santa Rosa: 


SANTA Rosa HiGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Rosa JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sausalito: TAMALPAIS UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Sebastopol : ANALY UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Selma: SELMA UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Simi: Stmrt VALLEY UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
South Pasadena: 
SouTH PASADENA JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 
SouTH PASADENA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Stockton: 
STOCKTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Susanville: Lass—EN UNION HIGH ScHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Taft: Tarr UNIon HicH ScHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Templeton: TEMPLETON 
HOOL. 
Tracy: Tracy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tulare: TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Turlock: TurRLocK UNION HiegH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: UKIAH UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


vay: GENERAL MARIANO GUADALUPS 
ALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Ventura: 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Vista: Vista JuNtor-SENIOR HicH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Watsonville: WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Weaverville: Trintry County HigH SCHOOL. 
Westwood: Westwoop JuNIoR-SENIOR HicH 
SCHOOL. 


Wheatland: 
SCHOOL. 


Whittier: Wuittier UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Williams: WILLIAMS UNION HicH SCHOOL. 


Willitts: Wriuitts JuNior-Sznriok UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 


Woodland: WoopLANp HicH SCHOOL. 
Yreka: Yreka HieH SCHOOL, 


Unton HicGH 


WHEATLAND UNION HIGH 














VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


¥ If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast. 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
170 VAN NESS AVENUE SOUTH 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone UNderhill 7780 








California College of Arts and Cratts 


(FORMERLY CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS) 
Spring Term Opens January 11, 1937 


The California College of Arts and Crafts offers to serious young people with 
artistic abilities the opportunity to develop these talents and to prepare them- 
selves for congenial and remunerative life work in the following art pro- 
fessions: 


APPLIED ARTS—Poster and advertising art, costume design, interior decora- 
tion, illustration, design, the crafts, etc. 


FINE ARTS— Portraiture, landscape, mural painting, and sculpture. 


ART EDUCATION — Teaching the arts and crafts in California high schools 


and junior colleges. A teacher-training course leading to the degree, Bachelor 
of Art Education, and teaching credentials in art. 


Beautiful 4-acre campus in heart of Oakland. . . . Strong faculty. . . . Excellent 
equipment for the various arts and crafts subjects. . . . Moderate tuitions. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, President 
’ BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVE. © OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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School, San Francisco. 


Rosert Epwarp Harris, Department of 
Publications, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles. 

Water R. Hepner, President, San Diego 
State College, San Diego. 

Merton E. HILt, Professor of Eucation and 
Director of Admissions, University of 
California, Berkeley, and University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Caro, F. Hovious, Head of English De- 
partment, San Benito County High 
School, Hollister. 

CreceLia Irving, Head of Economics and 
History Department, University High 
School, West Los Angeles. 


Water V. Kautrers, Foreign Languages, 
Stanford University. 
Witu1amM J. Kuopp, Supervisor of Instruc- 


tion in Senior High Schools and Junior 
College, Long Beach. 





GrerTrups Laws, Bureau of Parent Edu- 
cation, State Board of Education, Los 
Angeles. 

J. Murray Lee, Director, Department of 
Curriculum and Research, Burbank City 
Schools, Burbank. 

Gerorce I. LINN, Science Instructor, Sacra- 
mento Senior High School, Sacramento. 

G. C. Mann, Chief of Division of Adult and 
Continuation Education, State Board of 
Education, Los Angeles. 

MegrRLE Lee McGinnis, Speech Arts, Hunt- 
ington Park High School. 

Mrs. EpirH Murpnuy, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, San Francisco City Schools. 

AMBROSE R. NICHOLS, Principal, Technical 
High School, San Jose. 

CLaupnge E. NiHart, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Los Angeles City Schools. 

ANNE NorRwoop, yy and Dramatics, 
Monterey Union High School. 

Hore Lee Porrer, Librarian, South Pasa- 
dena High School, South Pasadena. 

JOSEPHINE V. RauscuH, Supervisor of Social 
Science, San Francisco. 

RoBert N. RUSHFORTH, trinmieel, Berkeley 
Evening High School, Berkeley. 

Joun A. SmitH, Journalism and English, 
Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 

WiL11AM A. SMITH, Associate Professor of 
Education (Secondary Education), Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 

H. J. Snoox, Life Sciences, Stockton High 
School, Stockton. 

C. C. TRILLINGHAM, Assistant County Su- 
rintendent of Schools, 240 South 
roadway, Los Angeles. 

L. A. WiiuiaMs, Professor of Education, 

University of California, Berkeley. 

HELEN L. Wirt, Department of Dramatics, 

Oakland High School, Oakland. 















“An Institution is the Lengthened Shadow of a Man” 


WETZEL’S BIOGRAPHY 
OF A HIGH SCHOOL 


When a professional book is different from all others, we call it 
unique. Try this paragraph: 


























“There is not much supervision in our school, and what there 
is, is not particularly annoying.’ This was the comment of a 
teacher in one of my classes in a summer school of education. I 
have always used the term supervision sparingly in my work as a 
high school principal. Teachers generally do not like the term. 
I have suspected at times that this is due to their belief that fre- 
quently there is too much super and not enough qision. I prefer the 
wider term improving school efficiency. A principal may not 
have time for supervision. He cannot avoid the responsibility for 
the efficiency of his school.” 





Dr. William A. Wetzel was the principal of the Trenton (New 
Jersey) high school from 1901 to 1935. This book is the informal 
record of his experiences, and of his school, set forth most enter- 
tainingly. It is wise, witty, wholesome, full of actual cases and free 
from long-winded abstractions on theory. No other book gives 
quite so intimate a picture of the remarkable growth and changes 
in secondary education in the United States since 1900. No other 
book furnishes quite as much mellow, definite, common-sense 
advice on how to run a high school. 












The list price is $2.50. 
We invite your personal order or for 
your school library. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
New York Cincinnati 4 Chicago 
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BEARD AND BEARD 


The MAKING of 
* AMERICAN * 
CIVILIZATION 


BY WIDENING the boundaries of history study to embrace 
the whole culture of our development, and by consistently 
dealing with current issues as an inheritance from condi- 
tions and influences of the past, this new history surpasses 
the most commendable advances. The new BEARD AND 
BEARD brings nearer to realization than has ever been done 
before the growing ideal of utilizing history as education for 
intelligent citizenship, and it stands alone, a pioneer in the 
integration of social science education. 


















Beautifully and simply written . . . handsomely illustrated 











- FOR THE STUDY OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 






THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALGEBRA FOR TODAY 
FIRST YEAR 


A few distinguishing features of this new book— 


e Aseries of descriptive sketches shows the important 
réle of algebra in modern life. 


e The solving of realistic, interesting problems is 
made an integral part of the work. 


e A three-track program for three ability levels 
assures a maximum of flexibility. 


e A complete reviewing and testing program is pro- 
vided. 


Circular No. 751 describes this book 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


45 Second Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
































A Leisure Time Project 


T the Eagle Rock High School of 
Los Angeles, the senior class in 
leisure time activities has this year made 
an interesting and worth-while contri- 
bution, through the medium of motion 
pictures, both to the learning experi- 
ences of the young people participating 
and to the school archives. In this 
class, emphasis is placed on avocational 
skills and understandings. 

The group decided that it wished to 
make a documentary film showing the 
various activities of the senior class 
throughout the senior year, the film 
serving as one of the chief features of 
their class day program. But this is 
not the only project attempted, for the 
group has constantly been at the serv- 
ice of all classes in the school. 

When students were studying a biol- 
ogy project involving date cultivation, 
it was highly desirable that the class 
should visit date gardens in their vari- 
ous stages of cultivation and cycles of 
growth. To take a class of this size 
130 miles south into the Coachella 
Valley was obviously impossible, so the 
camera crew came to the rescue. With 
their instructor they made repeated 
visits to the date gardens of the Coa- 
chella Valley and prepared an educa- 
tional film pedagogically and technically 
correct. The picture was accompanied 
by a study guide prepared by one of 
the students in the biology class and by 
an accurate bibliography. 

In similar fashion the motion picture 
class has codperated with the physical 
education department of the school. 
The group has made pictures in slow 
motion of athletes in training, thus 
enabling the instructors to show the 
points where individual students need to 
correct and improve form. 

The student camera crew has been at 
work with the art department in the 
making of an educational motion pic- 
ture in color dealing with correct flower 
arrangement. A study guide prepared 
by a student will accompany this film. 








V Check list of 
NEW BOOKS 


from Stanford 
V 


OUR CALIFORNIA STATE 
TAXES 


By H. Dewey ANDERSON 


A “most significant contribution... 
I am recommending it for use in social 
studies classes ... and for adult edu- 
cation groups.”—C. C. TRILLINGHAM, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles County. 


© Order the bound volume for class- 
room reference use 


© Order student’s unit leaflets (one for 
each chapter and tax) for each student. 
(As low as 3c each in quantity.) 


V 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 
Volume II 
COAST RANGE COUNTIES 
By Micprep Brooke Hoover . . $4.00 
Three volume set. . ... . $9.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
The First Twenty-five Years 


By O. L. Extiott, the first registrar of 
ee + > 0 eave eee $3.00 


NEWCOMERS AND 
NOMADS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By W. T. and D. E. Cross 


A case history of a great economic 
movement ee ee a $1.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Stanford University, Calif. 
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